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tool efhciency of paramount necessity. 


It is highly significant that so many leading con 
cerns in all fields that have built their enormous 
successes on efhciency methods have standardized 


on Star Blades. 
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Baldwin Locomotive 
Another Famous User 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, with a product 
that has helped carry the fame of American Man- 
ufacturers to the far corners of the world, is an- 
other giant industry which is a famous user of 
Star Hack Saw Blades. This is an endorsement 
that is all the more important because in locomo- 
tive building the very nature of the product makes 


If you are not in a position to spend the thousands of dollars these concerns have spent 
to find the efficiency facts, you can easily cash in on their experience on metal sawing and 


€ STAR HACK SAW BLADES & 


standardize on 


Better still, make your own tests—for endurance 
for speed and for low cutting cost and prove Star 
Blade betterness to your own satisfaction. 

There is good reason for Star superiority, because 
there has been so much more time, money and sci- 
entific effort put into the development and perfec- 
tion of Star Blades than any other blades. 
Thousands of tests have been made to determine 
what steel composition and tempering, what rela- 
tive gauge and what shape and setting of teeth 
would give best results under all kinds of conditions. 
The Star was the first modern hack saw blade made 
and for thirty years its quality leadership has kept 
it by far the largest selling blade. 

At every stage the uniformity of Star Blades has 
been made absolutely certain by special automatic 
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machinery with gauges to the finest limits that 
make the blades as nearly identical as is humanly 
possible. 


\t the same time this special machinery gives 
us an enormous quantity production at a min- 
imum factory cost. 


It is a significant fact that most of the manu 
facturing methods still used by other hack saw 
manufacturers we long ago abandoned for’ our 
present methods, which give far greater scientific 
exactness and uniformity. 


If you are not satished with the metal cutting 
results you are getting or need help on your cutting 
problems, write our Millers Falls office. Our Engi 
neering Department and the results of our years 
of research are at your service. 
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Different— Because It Is Better 


The Stanley is unlike any other car. 
Every count in the indictment for un- 
conventionality is a point in its favor. 
The Stanley motive power is steam,— 
which is “‘unconventional.’”’ This means 
stored power, built up in advance,—which 
is “unconventional.’’ This power is gen 
erated not in the engine cylinders but in 
a boiler with no moving parts, —which is 
‘“‘unconventional.’’ This power is trans 
mitted to the engine without fly-wheel, 
clutch, gear shift or jointed drive shaft, 

which is “unconventional.” This power 
is entirely controlled by a single finger- 
throttle,—which is “unconventional.” 


This means maximum power and in- 
stantaneous response at low speeds, 
which is what you have wanted most— 
and which is “‘unconventional.” 


The Stanley engine has but fifteen 
moving parts,— which is “‘unconven- 
tional.”” It is at the nearest possible 
point to the rear axle (geared right into 
it, in fact)—which is “unconventional.” 


The fuel is kerosene,—which is “‘uncon- 
ventional.” 


To the experienced motorist every 
count in the indictment of the Stanley 
car for unconventionality is a point in 
its favor. Every count is a factor in 
giving you the performance you have 
always wanted—an unconventional per- 
formance to be sure, and one which 
you have been led to believe you could 
never have. 


But it is the performance you have 
always wanted. 


STANLEY 


Yet the whole idea that the Stanley is 
unconventional is not fact, but fancy. 
The fact is that the steam power plant 
is the most conventional, the oldest, the 
most highly standardized, the most effi 
cient, the simplest, the safest and the 
least mysterious that science has ever 
devised for driving a road vehicle 


And so to give you the performance you 
have always wanted was with us not an 
endless experiment, but merely a matter 
of refining a power plant which was from 
the beginning fundamentally suited to 
the work. Not only is the Stanley en 
gine fundamentally correct for the vari 
able-speed, variable-power requirements 
of automobile service, but it is the sim- 
plest ever developed for that service. 


It has but two cylinders. It has but 


fifteen moving parts. 


continuous flow of 


over- 


Yet it delivers a 
power, not impulses—not even 
lapping impulses’’—but a continuous 
flow of power. 


In Stanley construction the engine is 
geared direct and permanently to the 
rear axle, and no “transmission”’ gears 
are needed. 


The function of the generating plant 
which supplies this engine with steam, 
stored in advance, is no more compli- 
cated than that of a kerosene stove for 
boiling water. 


The volume of steam flowing to the en 
gine governs the power of the car, and 


MOTOR CARRIAGE 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


this steam the driver controls by a si: 
finger-throttle on the steering colum: 


Boiling water over a kerosene stove 
wo-cylinder engine with fifteen moving 
parts—a one-finger throttle control; 
that’s all there is to the generation, ap 
plication and control of Stanley pow 


And the Stanley car complete,— engine, 
wheels, steering gear, everything included, 
has but thirty-seven moving parts 


The reason why the Stanley car has 
power at low speeds—why it has the 
fastest pick-up—why no self-starter is 
needed—why there is no clutch to pedal 
and no gears to shift, is because the fuel 
is converted, not into instantaneously 
dissipated power, but into steam which 
is stored in advance and may be in 
stantly applied in any desired v 

to the driving wheels 


And the reason the Stanley runs with a 
soft, smooth, gliding motion, without 
noise or vibration even at highest speeds, 
is because the steam, upon entering the 
cylinders, exercises its force expansively 
in smooth continuous flow, and not in a 
series of explosive impulses 


The Stanley car has neither carburetor 
nor carburetor troubles—it has neither 
ignition system nor ignition troubles— 
it has neither clutch nor clutch troubles— 
it has neither gears to shift nor gear- 
neither self- 


starter nor self-starter troubles 


shifting troubles—it has 


But it has stored power 


And its fuel is kerosene 
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A Veritable Dance of Death 


HE havoc continued until dawn. Then, as day broke, 

heavy German guns stationed at the state house swept 
the streets on all sides of that square, completing the de- 
struction. At six o'clock Governor Capper, Mayor House, 
and several other of the hostages were marched about the 
city and forced to announce in various quarters that if any 
shooting at German soldiers was done the horrors of 
the night before would be redoubled. There were approxi 
at the state-house square, the 


more 


mately six hundred prisoners 
women and children 
herded apart from 
the men. Of these, 


one hundred were 


hot. The Germans 
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tor! 


the populace 
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ight 
3oners had 
num 


by the night of 


the twenty-sixth, until there were several thousand under 
guard. These were divided into squads and driven out into 
the surrounding country, many along Kansas Avenue and 
North Kansas Avenue, and compelled to dig graves for 
their dead neighbors. A large number were marched to the 
suburbs and told they must not return, under penalty of 
death. These were mostly women and children, and no 
food was provided for them. Women and children died. 
Each man identified as of the defending company in the 
city on the first arrival of the Germans was executed. On 
the morning of the twenty-seventh it was announced that 
Topeka was to be destroyed completely, and the people 
were ordered to assemble forthwith at the state-house 
square. Ten or twelve thousand men, women and children 
gathered there, terrorized and hastily clad. They were 
formed in companies of four or five hundred and beaten 
and urged by bayonet pricks to the open country outside 
the city. There the Germans left them under guard, with 
no food and no shelter. 

The pillaging of the city was resumed. The banks and 
were ransacked. All churches were destroyed. 
Shooting of the citizens and violations of the women con- 
tinued. On September first, after more than half of 
Topeka had been destroyed, and considerably more than 
one hundred citizens killed by the Germans, a proclama- 
tion was posted ordering the Topekans, who were existing 
as best they could on the flat country, to return to the city, 
help clean it up, bury the dead and resume business. 
Eleven hundred and twenty houses and buildings had been 
burned, including the buildings of Kansas Avenue, the 
Santa Fe offices, the Santa Fe shops, the library, the 
churches and the schools. The state house was not de- 
stroyed, but it took weeks to rid it of the filth in it. 

Meantime the American Army was being reorganized 
and re-formed at bases at the west and north. Prepara- 
tions were being made for an American advance—with 
troops gathered at Newton, Kansas, at Grand Island, 
Nebraska, and farther east at Lincoln and Omaha—to 
come east and south to attack the German invaders. The 
Americans were also preparing to advance from the south, 
using Oklahoma City as a base. News of this came to the 
Germans at headquarters in Kansas City, and the troops 
in Topeka and in Lawrence were ordered to retire to 
Kansas City, there to mass themselves with the base 
troops to hold that ground. 

The troops in Lawrence destroyed the university build- 
ings before they left, and razed Lawrence. The Topeka 
contingent left that section of the country to the Lawrence 
invaders, and retired by a longer route, going through 
North Topeka, Meriden, Valley Falls, Nortonville, Cum- 
mings and Atchison, and proceeding thence to Kansas 
City, via Fort Leavenworth, which had been abandoned 
by the Americans after the first invasion of the Germans. 

The retirement of the Germans exceeded in horror 
their occupation of Topeka. They burned, pillaged and 
killed indiscriminately. They bayoneted an old woman in 
North Topeka, killed a young woman and cut off her 
breasts. They shot the mayor of Valley Falls as he was 
coming out of his home. They blew off the head of a woman 
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who looked window in her house. A womar 
was found dead with twelve bayonet wounds in her body 
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been surrounded by 
them from infancy 
on account of the less 
desirable specimens 
traveling upstairs, : 
by way of the hall- oe — 
ways, through the 
guest room, to the 
nursery. The very word “operation”’ caused her to wriggle 
nervously. At eighteen, in the midst of a crowded recep- 
tion toa great Hungarian violinist —it was a musical year 
she announced 

“When you've had everything but the kitchen stove 
taken out of you, why not let it go at that and shut up?” 

Her mother turned perfectly white, and her father went 
abruptly out into the dining room and drank the first glass 
of neat Seotch he had ever taken in his life. 

It was generally admitted that Margaret was an extraor- 
dinary sort of daughter for the Schuylers to have had, and 
everybody felt a great deal of sympathy for her parents, 
except, curiously enough, the bishop, who confirmed her 


in a white veil which was oddly becoming to her level- 











browed, boyish face 

“The child’s a square Peggy in a round hole,” he said, 
dining one night with her uncle and aunt, t Tuxedo 
Schuylers. “It’s just as hard for her as it is for them, you 
must remember.” 

And I think, myself, that it was. 

When she was seven she insisted on having her hair cut 
short like her Cousin Harding's, and cajoled her aunt into 
buying her a boy’s sailor suit. She trained her nurse to 
answer a series of whistles, and communicated with the 
much-enduring woman entirely by that method. So that 
her father, one day, lifting a precious Whistler out of his 
cab, accompanied by a celebrated London critic, bumped 
tic standing on the 


y-brown house in the upper 











into a distraught white-capped domes 
steps of his correct sand 
Forties, lister 
blasts which 
she did not, that the sounds pro -eeded from the roof where 
a small sailor boy gamboled. 
“What is the meaning of this 
“What are you doing here, Katy 
“Sure, Mr. Schuyler, sir, it’s Miss Peggy that do be 
whistlin’ for a drink of wather, and not me nor the nurse 






ing into space toward the mysterious piping 


had attracted a gathering crowd, who saw, as 


?” gasped Mr. Schuyler. 


9? 


nor yet Hodgkins himself can say just where she is, sir. 
He sent me out the area way to see was she in the cellar 
at all, sir.” 

The London critic told this story at every dinner table 
in New York, invariably ending with “And so, you see, 
in the States it is often easier to get an etching down from 


"” 


one’s cab than a daughter down from the leads! 








Scruh Knew Very Little About Girts. 
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At eight she rode her pony so furiously through the park 
that she was publicly expostulated with by a mounted 
policeman, greatly to the amusement of the groom and the 
shame of her riding master 

At ten she fought a little boy in the next block who 
stole her special wooden horse on the old park merry-go 
round, and knocked out one of his teeth. 

At twelve she hid a garter snake in her Uncle Harding's 
bed, and justified herself afterward by saying that Uncle 
Hard had told her to be kind to all dumb animals, and 
the snake was ill. 

At fourteen she ran away to sea in a suit of her cousin's 
clothes, and actually got a place as cabin boy on her 
uncle’s yacht, from his sailing master! 

At sixteen—but then she was in school, and I think the 
poor ladies who directed that school would cringe and 
tremble even now if you should repeat in their presence 
the name of Peggy Schuyler! They were dreadfully funny, 
some of the diabolic things she did there, all the same. 
There was a conduct. book, where you marked yourself 
every Sunday morning, and Peggy’s mark was always 
G E, which means good to excellent. When the teachers 
held up their hands she always explained that, compared 
to what she might have done, her own self-restraint po 
tively amazed her! 

Men found her amusing but impossible; boys liked to 
play tennis and hockey with her, but never treated her a 
anything but one of themselves; girls admired her devil 
tries, but always went back on her in the end, and never 
really confided in her. Their mothers detested her and 
thought she treated her mother scandalously Fathers 
shook their heads, and said that no girl was the worse for 
being a bit of a tomboy in her time, but there were limits. 

And that’s the sort of girl that Peggy Schuyler was 

Of course she was foredoomed to drive 
years ago, when she was fifteen, not so many girls drove 
them as is the case nowadays. She learned on her Uncle 
Harding’s machine, which fact, unless he happens to read 
this story, will always remain unknown to him, and advisa 
bly, for he is a choleric man and paid a great deal for the 
car. Uncle Harding’s chauffeur drove like a blue devil, 
and was named something that sounded like Sleezhe—I 
never knew how he spelled it in French. He is probably a 
captain by now 





a motor—and ten 





! thy overails, st ' 
ng out an oily black 


paw into space and 


Ever Since His Fifteenth Birthday He Had Played Football, and Done Very Littie Eise velling for a small 


have beer giad to know as much a he did al j . ar 
to have had her precious French license card Also. hi 
father and mother were very glad indeed when, on a certain 


i 
fifteenth of July Sleezhe having been taken from them 
abruptly in a small French village to report to his regi 
ment— Peggy drove them to Bordeaux in a blind 
mist, with Uncle Harding tremblingly wiping off the gla 
in front for her with his best silk handkerchief. 

This was all very well, and nobody was too angry when 
she exchanged the platinum diamond-set wrist watch th« 
gave her for a leather-strapped one and a car of her ow: 
Uncle Harding coughed and said if that was the sort of 
girl she was, why, that was the sort of girl she wa that 
was all, The present was intended to give her pleasure, 
and if a cheap litth tin car pleased her more than a beau 


ful piece of jewelry, why, there you were He would take 
the liberty of suggesting, however, that the lea of M 

Margaret Schuyler’s exchanging Kes with the traffic po 
liceman of her native city, at a Broadway cr ng, wa 


an unpleasant one to him 

“The darned old stiff,” said Peggy per ely: wi 
the matter with him, anyhow? I've known O' Re ‘ 
I wasa kid. I wish Uncle Hard had half his nervy 


You see, she was a little startling 


As I say, they winked at the car; but wher . na 
to France with it and an old govern and drove it andl 
the governess—through the S« i War Z , ‘ 
hospitals for their linen su e fan hall | 
not only balked they cabled ind ? incert 
as the editorials say. So Peggy returned, sulky but safe 
and “ punched the time clock every night,” as she gr , 


to her confidant, the b 


“There’s magnificent energy there, magnificent aid 
this good and able man thoughtf Oo 
harness it to something Now what a t be 

Uncle Harding muttered mething a 
ness and the resulting respor ties, but Aunt Harding 


hook her head heavi 


My dear,” she said, “poor | 1 has be« r ‘ 
marry that girl these five yea It can’t be done 

I believe you,”’ quoth Cousin Harding t 
‘If it was a question of Pegg the trenches } 


a brave man in this town would be doing a dou 


for France to-day!"’ You see what he t ig! 


tried her with Work for Girls, as it is 
but it didn’t do, as Aunt 
known all along it wouldn't. Even 
ad been able to elevate them, which many 
ee doubted, it was quite clear that 

are to. She talked slang to and with 


nose 


described; 


w nad 


lidn't 
e didn’t see w business it was if they 
ferred dances and movies to classes and stere- 
he refused to 


they 


urge them to 


earned toward ex 


not primarily re- 


had 


ey were 


of organization did not at all 
ittees 


omn she referred to as gabble- 
not at 


all in the movement, of 


er—none at all 
a young woman morosely 

tor car a hundred miles a day over the 
ot an uplifting or a useful or even a beau- 
with her father that if a girl can’t 
ng herself she might at least try to 
I e with her aunt that if you 
you might be willing to fill in for 
other guests bore you. I agree 

t no fellow likes to be called a 
he didn’t happen to 
park plugs didn’t fit, so that the valves 


I agree 


] agree 


nea 


because 


gro 

Peggy wa 1 and she was careless and she was 
h people, she was unhappy. But 
she was misunderstood. For 
ipposed to be violently opposed 
hority, which wa She had never, 
in finding the authority that suited 
, but When she drove her 

almost happy, because she liked 

i did it well. She had no authority 

none, and obeyed her orders perfectly 

atisfaction. As a matter of fact she 

rganization or commanding, and practi- 

ability. She knew this. What 

to be given a concrete thing to do—some- 

a smack of danger, for choice, and 

chnical ability—and then to do it, to 

zed, to smoke a cigarette with a few 

re doing the same kind of thing and could 

slang, based on the thing, and then to 

ido another She 

she didn’t see things in the large; she 

of life 


vas 


e many people, 
ance, 


not true. 


\ eeded 


, Suc 

, that once, 

was 
g atl 


k 


uctive 


thing; and so on, and so on. 


She might 
She had 
, for all her strong, young 


an excellent private. 
but it wouldn’t be 
} 


very lar. 
army 
And, la 


owever 
ure you, she is not the only square 
round holes. 


peg in her generation of 
stumbled into her great chance as most of us do 
total accident. And, 


fatalistic decade, 


ne 
asually, apparently by 
us, | 
uriously 


And 


like most of 
though, 
probably you do too. 


grow more with every 
enough, I work harder; 
so I doubt yt 
| fe of me, 
Anyway, it 


wit 


though, for 
ee how it can be anything else! 

an accident when a pretty lady 
trange-colored hair and an emerald ring the size of a 


na bean dropped i 


ing is a total accident 


seemed like 


to the only club of which Peggy would 
i 1 
iowed 


i or 


. that her 


ve been a to be a member, and complained, over 


cheon inge juice, two raw eggs and a Swedish 

chauffeur had a bad arm and she'd have 
i taxi in order to take the census. 

over with a grin 

uu taking it to?” she inquired rudely; 

he lady reprovingly, “that every woman 


» can to-day. Women are taking all 


at the telephone, madam,” said a 

he census taker sailed away, munch 

absent-mindedly. 

or ‘all the men’?” some 

they were still laughing when she came 
why, 


e men’s’ 
which, curiously enough, 


‘re working awfully hard, and it 


to take a taxi too,” 
he'll charge me!” 


she insisted. 


suggested Peggy briefly, and every- 
Like many rich women, Ethel wasn’t 
g her ready money very readily. Again 
ymen, she didn’t like to hear people mak 
ind Peggy, seeing that she was really 
cross, hastened to make amends. 


you up there,” 


littl 
she said good-naturedly; 
ike too long I'll tote you about to 


things, whatever they are. The car's 


cried the 
may be you'd he Ip 


ou really, Peggy? You're a nice thing,” 
It’s awfully interesting 


booths 
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“Nothing doing,”’ quoth Peggy. 
Father says the whole thing is rot, 
anyhow. But I'll be glad to run 
you up if you wish.” 

She ran up there 
rather abstractedly, because 
there in the 
engine and she was trying, 


as she phrased 


her 


was a knock 


it elegantly, to 
“dope it out.” 
Ethel, 
tween squeaks 
of protest at 
her driving 
which few 
chauffeurs, as 
a matter of 
fact,excelled 
prattled on 
about women’s 
to 


a, ag 


be- 


services 


As Her Finger Stiffened at the Touch of His Arm the 
Report Banged Out Like a Pistol Shot on the Stage 


their country and her 
service, 


America’s 
air 


own sleepless nig! ts in 
She had even, it | 


appeared, had her 
nently waved in order t 


» save the priceles 


perma 
hours devoted 
hitherto to the more frequent and less end iring process. 
This was very funny, but Peggy had no particular sense of 
humor and it is to be feared that it was lost 
“And I’m afraid it’s going to ruin my h simply 
ruin it,” moaned the pretty lady. “What do you reall) 
think about the permanent wave, Peggy—really, I mean?” 
“If that sixth cylinder misses again I'll 
and get grumbled 
Mike, who's that woman?” 


on her. 


scTap the car 


another,” Peggy. “For the love of 


A very slim, straight young lady sat up in the driver's 
seat of a big mud-colored limousine, a livery 
somewhere between a Boy Scout and a music-hall vivan- 


dressed in 


diére. She was buttoned and strapped above and putteed 
below and khaki everywhere. So preternaturally efficient 
and military was her expression that the layman felt a 
vague terror of an impending court-martial and hastily 
reviewed his past life with an eye to working alibis. 

“What woman? Oh, that’s one of the Motor Corps,” 
her passenger answered carelessly. ‘“‘ Didn't you ever see 
one of them? We think they're rather silly—always salut- 
ing, you know, and that sort of thing.” 

“What's the idea?” 

“Oh, they take people round, you know,” said Ethel, 
“and then they—they bring them back, I suppose.” 

“I see,” Peggy returned dryly. “I. sounds dreadfully 
thrilling, somehow. What's all the uniform?” 
“Why, it’s their uniform,” Ethel explained luminously. 
They always wear it on duty. It’s all right if you're thin 
enough; but if you have any hips a woman’s a fool to do 
it, I think. There’s something about a Norfolk jacket 4 

Peggy waited, good-temperedly enough, in front of the 
real-estate office on the corner into which the census 
expert had bustled. She had dived under her hood and 
found the sixth cylinder intact, which allowed her to lay 
the blame on the spark plugs and consequently on the 
garage helper, who had insisted that they had needed no 
going over, in the teeth of her better judgment. As she 
turned in her seat she caught sight suddenly of the girl in 
uniform, pulling up behind her. 

“Heavens above! It’s Jane Riggs!” 
swung down to meet her. 

“Hello, Janey!” she cried cheerily. ‘Tell me every 
little thing! Where'd you get the tiny limousine? What's 
it all about?” 


she muttered, and 


December 22,1917 


Jane opened her lips to reply, but the 
denly from them. 
“Beat it!’ she murrnured briefly, and ir 


skinned hand to her 


smile faded sud- 
g her dog- 
visored army cap, she saluted bris 

4 plump gentleman hopped into the car. 

**Could you take me, please, to the 1 


tion?” he 


1earest Sub y 
asked, round the corner of the glass door. 
understand I can make the best time that way 
get to the Battery practically 
any further. 

Again the salute. 


‘Certainly, sir,” 


and I won't 


said Miss Riggs; and as 

the starter: “I'll be back in half a jiff,”’ she shot at 
“Who’s your friend?” inquired Miss Schuy 

minutes later, more impressed by all this thar 

to admit. 


“Been engaged to him long? 
‘Oh, go on!” Jane answered amicably ‘He’ 
commissioner or something. I had one of the Fr 
sion this morning,”’ she added with pride. 
“What for?” 
“Sealed orders,”’ said Jane wit 
for little Janey? Pretty nice, 
“Humph!” Peggy grunted. 
What do you think you are, any 
“T’'m lieutenant,” sa 
Jinnie gave me the car as long as I wan 
France, you know—hospital at Neuilly.”’ 
“Wish I was there,” Peggy l 


ting dead sick of this. 


second 


said 


If we don’t get into tl 


“We'll get in all 


it’s too sickenir 
right,”’ said Jane, “ 
the Corps 


and don’ 
} , Peg? 

you know a lot more 
of us It the best job I « 


oin 
abou 


ver did. You’ 


tenant in no time You wouldn't mind buyi 


, would you? Couldn't 
for i 
“What's the 
“Well, 
with the mayor’s commission. ter 
val Will you look who's her 
he uncrossed her legs swiftly, 
big 
suddenly 


her bows, and quivered for an instant beside 


idea?’ 


to-morrow, for 


And 
of a blonde 


put on her brake as a coal 


broad-shouldered 


car, a wonderful ultramarine racing runabout, 
tiful English officer with an undoubted swagger 
“He’s on the staff of the English C 
enviously, “*: perhaps she won't 
of hers. Oh, n 

“Who is 

Peggy was a little 


self had sal 


ommiuss 


Jane 


in the world 

ld 
“Munger, her name 
They're 


where, 


awfully rich 
She’s a dandy driver, : 
“Ts she a lieutenant?” 
“She is ~ 
notice her s: 
“T don't 
that all you do?” 
The lieutenant laughed 
“You report 
she suggested. ‘“‘I } 


at eight-thirty fi 
to go, n 
have taken about this time probably. 


ave 
quarters to-morrow, why don't you? 
And on the morrow Peggy looked 
and on the day after that she became P 
the Motor Corps of the Woman’s League 
And if 
be fore, it was the polished and manicured 
existence from that day. She had found her ni 
fitted her 


Very soon a little metal bar grew on the s} 


Service. her car had been the core 


like her uniform, which is saying m 


uniform, and over her little desk at headqua 
tenant Schuyler’ 
A wonderful 
young waist, and tucked away under a speci 
car lay a charmingly horrid little revol 
which had been’ wheedled somehow 
county sheriff. Mrs. Schuyler 
Eastern States ignorant of this revolver. 
For a long time I could not fir 


’ was printed up, for all the 


} + ] r 
ther belt, like a harness, en 


or 
was the only 
id out exac ul) 
did, because she was too cross with me 
account of my unfortunate remark, too widel 
the subject. 

When the hishop asked me confidentially 
child was passing her time I replied unguarded 
far as I could discover, she spent her mornin 
nately saluting and cursing her captain, |! 
being inoculated against various diseases, and 
in studying for abstruse military examinat 
tered, I judged, by the chief of staff. 

“But doesn’t she drive somebody 
good man inquired, perplexed. 

Whereat Peggy assures me that I answered 

“Oh, bishop, what a mere detail!” 


somew her 
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I suppose it was to punish me that she dragged me toa them to celebrate the r) Seru ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
damp, smelly a Di here she ‘ irs, t é broken training, lorg it too much mixed a re ‘ ‘ " ‘ ‘ F 
/ accompaniment o! a hoarse s the greatest aid t ear thinking, and d ng ‘ ( i t " 
“To the rear—mar ia twelve hours signed his name t neredible ‘ om fe "seg : l I 
4 I rather nned at i and itte of scented note aper that »s his father seve ‘ Create i é eve 
international ¢ i€ i fl iare thousand dollars and his! ther ner « r it Ar I ‘ NA M 
i racking a rit f rt at t Du I him his diplon ind f respect for a Sex t ‘ ere Wi ‘ ‘ ‘ 
} taking the oath of eg e I found known anything about anyway e Arse ne ‘ 
; 
touching, she sO s g j They put him with a big lumber con ( en ¢ y ‘ ache | ( 
we} the ir I and erased him determinedly for five years, f we ’ g | ‘ ; 
f po ly moaned; “} S a proud, narrow New E W ha ed f Munger I ve ‘ 
\ paratyphoid? I never | i t ll t four generations in a small city where nobo eve ge ‘ ! r \ 
ts or 1 CSE t ¢ lle | eu At the beginning of the war Scrub came a g er t ‘ r } 
¥ 1 thir the gir a tew wee eve Fr ce with the amb inces, and was sti y excer r t ‘ 
i enal and fire house and ip s out the hard lines his hea g M ( I f ( 
" quarte n the « Sie ¢ ed s transferred suddenly i \ ‘ y | { é re 
[ mor g and Was on du x the son of his college preside i i ave \ ‘ 
n) fat officers in k1 : wrt here,” Scrub began, the e Miss Mung 
suits from Van Cort I t é é | am sure 
Hall to White Plains. She eg ‘You! Serub he ; ' sand 
: rades and flag preset ns, and s heel, left the ttle ed with the a | g:; flew i rm ed 
to nigh schot ind Ned ¢ ents posted all over it, stumbled ended | ’ ‘ i ‘ e laug 
ried about ner | etbo st s car and drove back to Paris All alike ( ( ‘ ! 
\ er of ir tior they sent for him, it was too late. The Now, if i r will 
A Yo I rse I et ib] the label on the bottle in his hand, had t é at whe I n ed 
H t % Ss he crowning hot been 1 igh t now that t on his knee dyed j \ thera ere Wi ‘ aw 
ol ne ner air t the flan ng yellow t! i over her piump tne gg WwW in [t 4 b vt dered, 
! I certainly a fact that her uniform and her khaki- blond shoulders He disgraced his college back home \ a wad of lightish |} ’ nd 
i ed car ‘ d iinted when she became lieu- once said the president's son, behind his teet} now he ‘ a pre " gr ‘ 
enal carned ‘ ices Tt an could have must disgrace t e here It sickening Oh! One e! ne r ( ite Ww 1 
entered without all sorts of passes. O’Reilly’s traffic salute Scrub had touched neither Frenchman, | e! 
| ionger co t mise € ttle winged er! ag nor a bottle for five years As a matter of i 
| Diem on her car meant something a ne treet rossing t s college nates, W i nu ng a | ea ‘ V 
| W he Second Li enant H g ochuyiler quite poss nave eid \\ a treat, oa M4 { é ‘ ’ 
} e back from | g and ade fun of the that record eve I nt of t eye I ite al ‘ 
private in the 69th who salute s 
he door of the arme First L t Can i ge rough over e Aq t 
{ scnu r tk he l ‘ e- 
{ mar ng care U) ( n L ion ‘ " y wied " 
| ne 1 all have t alute e or go t& da wall! 
Phe English Motor Corps get their commis- 1 know, she can!” Pegs ed 
s from Downing Street e | g we do! What f eu 
} W! ; wa 
Regular arn 1 dear Wilson! ‘ Appr “a i 
We ( all the " Eng 
men are certa t Y e! ered } Sh, id seen a grea . , 
lhey’re pret el la s i lea t! er g, a ‘ ud 
| cn ee ponbentaeel cuntiaiie 
gy 3 ired a { | I Wit 
I ighkeepslie o T t Phe i ‘ ‘ t ng a 
‘ Las emi ed he ne te ‘ 
Oh, piffle!” said H ling one har I gu va , 
er } e% ‘ g ymact Le g ior a mat 
tne tne I e, Peg Aor! Ke 1 Une ir 
I il f t er i gues J t ‘ 
I sed to ft: eT er " ‘ kfa ’ he ¢ ‘ 
A G ] 
( t ' eg The Pe r wl ille 
hasr hel ne ers ‘ . 
{ a sined s re ne i} 
| afr ev were rat e bre er Wat these ( ne 
1 sister. — f the ( and 
N Ww a tr t T r YY r S DeePT 
- = { ‘ : lent Watch me! 
ré y the ‘ r irself i {Te one 
H 4 
esum r rea ith 
I tn sexes shou erse in an argot j ‘ le ‘ f 
tthe rt} ‘ ‘ eage, so ttle d the « 
nguishable tror give-and-take of the Ash t ge,” 
} de e team, | facts are facts, and aid Scr ' 
me of them do s erse, and some Want a t 
i es people of rathe i S( il perceptio Do I! 
fa distingu eg fr the vaude She g 
se social perceptions we indoubte I bitte 
ttle du ve! 
! l'o Scrub Tyler, pacing his gloomy round Pet é ‘ f 
] n the Aqued y 1, somewhere in W~st il the Fre 
ester Cou é iniform was the g i 
e aS anotne egir , ecru Got 
ev c ea it girls ar Vay Eve i it 
otball, and done very little else. He e!” he 
eighed two hundred pounds, and ; 
ea I é f d got hir o NM ‘ 
erv bitter tr e ones en he was nine ' Se ' 
| en and as heipi¢ ay n the littl 4 ‘ 
" ally famous he Sunday picture : w 
\ : 
aper he ad won a big game from a sz 4 i é 
g univers nd § had won it for “. — hit at } i 
en E ng the town was his, and —. => gu t 
teded, unfortunately, a big blend —_ ‘ Hiking: 6 
S ‘ 





The Whole of N Company Came Down From Dutchess County 
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OF CHAO 


HALL never forget the Nevskii B T PO LE people discussed the problems of war 
r al street of Petrograd, Y ERNES and revolution—military, political, 
was in those hot sunimer days religious, economic. Delegations 
ough those long White Nights from all over Russia kept pouring into 
rth y deepening into a Petrograd, still the seat of 
ment and the storm center « 
And at times I felt heavy « 
there, as though all the 
weaknesses of the Russian 
weighing it down. Again, 


omobiles; motor stimulus of tremendous 








gover! 
long wide thor f id 


y wooden pave- 
was a double line 
and 1 elther 


procession of 


rs and enor- 


i} 


visions. But these were 
idless lines of 


on confused; the human sea 

lent. It has not cleared; n 
clear till years have passed. 

carts heavy ; T 


i peasant carts, 
yoke over the 


here was chaos in Pe trograd and 
rain, the carcasses 
nd many other ; ’ : , learn about all Russia first. I lef 


of horsemen ‘ 7 city several times and 


it was hard to analyze. One must 


ig, Cossacks with 
and curly hair. 


limousine passed ; 


cow, Smaller towns and 
villages. And each time I 
back with a better understar 
exception. Gone these deep surging forces. It i 
such vital urgency that we America: 
should understand; for even 

the Russian Army ceases to fi 

this war, the kind of nation that rises 
from these hundred and eighty million 
careless and slo‘ ¢ ‘ people will deeply affect the next 
years in Europe and throughout 


were the brilliancy 

mp of former day 
h buzz of voices soldier 

ed some soldiers 


, and quick to salute 


ramping along in dirty boots 


in air of derisive indifference as world. I can make no prophecies, for 
ifficers passed them by. Many of Seg —— - — ————— the situation keeps changir 
fficers had gaunt faces with In Crisis After Crisis Kerensky Managed a Compromise, Formed a New Ministry, Struggted On changing while I write. 
yes. Others, especially younger 


tell what I found in the summer 
The throngs would _ principal elements of it all; the forces, problems, h 
orations, came talking and laughing gayly, lending eddy here and there round some speaker on the curb dreams, 


if 
I 


pruce dashing uniforms, smart capes and glittering War or peace, which should it be? 


» 


all interbound and interacting 
and instantly grow all intent, listening absorbedly. Meet- I shall take them one by 
r Russia were there—smart young ings, meetings, meetings—on the streets, in halls and ent, with the various parties and factions: 
ssacks, Georgians, Tartars, gypsy theaters, and in stifling little rooms, where by the hour articles the armies, the railroads, the industries, 
lors, Finnish peasants, and Little Russians from supplies, the reorganized church, the changing 

he Ukraine. Groups of wounded soldier boys passed, with 


li one 
f 
f 


last of all, the peasant. But in every art 


and, 
te ross nurses, on their way to the movies. There were | ind the peasant cropping up, for I felt his 
omen beggars with babes in their arms; there were chat nai where. The peasant makes at least four-fifth 
ris and bo there were lovers; there were groups ‘ Russian people. He is the great foundation 
who argued intensely as they walked; there were whole massive structure rests. And the peasant, till now 
of theatergoers, prostitutes and newsboys; there inarticulate, is at last beginning to make himself heard 
Government employees in uniforms of many 


seemed to be urging by. 


German Spies All-Pervasive 


Russia's Great Peasant Class i a N PETROGRAD it was hard to say just where w: 
real Government. It had so many different parts, a: 
as little or no disorder. As though by some deep > : “ many of these were outside the rambli yovern! 


litt] y nent } 
those throngs of people kept the peace. The ings. In order to understand them all one point n 

of the Revolution were a meager-looking 7 ‘ ~~" be made clear—that the governing powers in Russia wer 
might have expected all kinds of crimes with : . striving to control and direct both a war and a revolutior 


not so. There were immense stores of : . and the needs of the two were directly opposed. From the 
vika here; but I saw no drunkenness, and you could not one side the Revolution clamored for freedom from all di 
buy a drink. The price of firewood was high and mounting 
every week; but I saw huge piles of paving blocks 
ight on lonely streets with no watchman guarding 

and there were no pilferers about. There was disor- 

1 in the whole system of supplies. To get bread, 


10es and 


cipline and from heavy taxes; freedom of speech and asser 
bly; freedom for every faction to further its own favorite 
plan for the building of the new nation. 
And meantime, from the other side, the war } 
ing, pressing in, demanding disciplined armies, I 
Loans, and a united peop] 
united by force if 


and through the suppr 


the people 
tand in long lines. I 


these lines on every 





for a time of many) 
found liberties. The 


neant German armies wit! 


Many of them formed 
t ¢ stood there 


I saw a host of Germar 
within. I felt their 
presence everywhere: in the 
Government itself and withi 
all groups and parties, giving 
secret encouragement to the 
Old Régime, and among the 
hese Mol : extreme revolutionist groups 
eneath these se de j ; mee! ; RS it Be ‘ ceaselessly working to i: 
ife you could ; 5 “ant! ; . . ie 3 - : —_— ees - crease tl 
seething with . 


ar and revolution, 


i€ chaos wi 

they could and bri: 

the whole edi with a crash. 
In July they nearly suc- 

ceeded. There was a Gov- 

ernment 


You saw crowds in 
r bulletins read- 
lisasters si 

eyes 
er told me she had 

i from per son In 


weeks, and since 


threatening to resign. The 
great mass of the socialists, 
who supported Kerensky, 


were against these resigna- 





ops had mutinied ‘ 
5 
t presence SNe tions, for they well knew 


en a ee - : - . that a coalition ministry was 
The Principai Street of Petrograd, the Nevskii. Above, the Tauride Palace, Headquarters of the the only way to keep the na- 
All-Russian Council of Workmen's and Soldiers’ Deputies tion united; and they felt 
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that 
the 


the time had come for 
Revolution to cash in on 
what it had already won. They 
wanted a practical government 
But the Bolsheviki and 
Maximalists, together with 
bodies of strikers and mutinous 
soldiers, came out to show their 
power and force Kerensky to 
set up an all-socialist ministry 
that should bring the war to an 
early close, and drive on the 
Revolution to wholesale con- 
fiscation of the land 
property of the rich. 

The Germans were prompt 
to seize the chance to turn this 
demonstration into bloody in- 
surrection. I was on the Nev 
skii that first night when the 
machine guns opened fire. They 
fired, without any reason, down 
a street that was literally packed Su 
with men, women and children. & 

No genuine revolutionist could . 

have had any motive for such [5 ~~ 
an act. It was plainly the work 7 
of German spies who wanted to 

start a panic. I was just in front of the first gun, and for 
the next ten seconds I grew so absorbed in my own career 
that I had no time to look round. Then, from a good safe 
doorway, I looked back upon the street and saw it black 
with people lying on their faces. Bullets were flying thick 
and fast and all up and down the street I heard the crash 
of shop windows as men dove through for safety. In a few 
minutes the shooting stopped; but again and again in the 
next few days there were similar scenes of panic. 

Where, then, was the Russian Government? Kerensky 
had gone down to the Front. Several of his ministers were 
virtually prisoners; and others were scattered; their power 
was gone. The only thing that turned the tide was the fact 
that the mass of the people gave small support to the 
rioters. The Cossacks in Petrograd resolved to uphold the 
Government. Other loyal troops arrived from the Front. 
There was street fighting for a while and then came a sea- 
son of wholesale arrests. I saw whole groups of Bolsheviki 
marched along between files of soldiers; and the people on 
the streets passed them with indifference. Law and order 
had returned, and with it came the Government, because 
the people wished it so. 


the 


and all 





Kerensky and His Rise to Power 


AND at the somber magnificent funeral of the Cossacks 
who had been killed in repressing the riots, the great 
mass of the citizens came out to show on which side lay their 
sympathies. From the cathedral portico Kerensky made 
an oration honoring these Cossack dead. He spoke for the 
real revolution. He told how it could never be obtained 
while the German autocracy was left in full power in the 
South; and a storm of cheers swept over the square. And 
later, as that vast multitude moved slowly up the Nevskii, 
singing revolutionist songs, Kerensky walked bareheaded 
behind the last Cos- 
sack catafalque. 
And on that 
the Government 
seemed embodied in 


day 


this one man. 
Whois Kerensky? 
Born in a Russian 
family of the petty 
nobility, his 
hood was spent in a 
large town down on 
the lower Volga. He 
lawyer. 
Deeply sympathetic 
with the cause ol! 
Russian freedom, 
during the years of 
wholesale arrests 
that followed the 
revolutionary at- 
tempt of 1905, at 
the risk of his own 
career he ably de- 
fended in court 
many revolution- 
He was an elo- 
quent pleader; his 
name became known 
n radical circles; 
and by the out- 
break of the war he 
was in the Russian 
Duma, representing 
the most moderate 


boy- 


became a 


ists. 
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Prince Krapotkin, Who Fifty Years Ago Lost His 
Titte and Fortune in Championing the Peopie's 

Cause. 
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new YORK 


Above, a Scene in the Caucasus 


of the socialist parties. When the Revolution came, last 
spring, he was made Minister of Justice in the first adminis- 
tration. For months he had helped to organize in cities and 
towns throughout the land local councils of workmen and 
soldiers; and now, asin Petrograd, as the power of the Coun- 
cil of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies grew, and things 
came to an open clash between them and the more conserv- 
ative forces, again and again he patched up a truce; and 





Kerensky Surrounded by His Leyai Staff 
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‘ s on a les, a ‘ 1 ill parties knew 
Kerensky to be sincere and that for the Luse | @ iree 
Russia he was burning up his life Moreover, he was the 
go-between. More than ar ther " ai he wa ‘ 
the nonsocialists; and of all those in the Gove ‘ he 
was the man to whom the ers a Ww Kine vere mo 
ready to listen. Throug! sis after crisis, w " 
seemed inevitable Kerens! managed 
formed a new ministry, struggle 
Practical and Constructive Aims 
wT a immer his hol as precar his Governme 
) in a stormy sea. At no time vuld it have been called 
a government of the people; for from the Russian peasa 
vho make the mass of the nation, the Kerensky nistr 
gained very slight support. The peasants are shrewd and 
want to be shown. Before they support any government 


it must show that it can give them land and supply then 








besides, with the plows, the tools, the seeds, the shoes a 
clothing, which now the annot Duy in towns because ne 
workmen will not work. No government can long endur 
unless it gets down to business and meets these fast 
increasing demands by measures to bring back to life the 
railroads and the industries 

And so, perhaps unawares to himself, forced Ru 4 
urgent needs, as the load of responsibility increased upor 
his shoulders tead instinctive Kerensky drew awa 
from the extreme revolutionists, and strove more and mors 
to strengthen the liberal and practical and constructive 
elements within and without the Government. Little by 


little to form a bloc made of the mors 
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HEN we 
ward at 
jack creeping 


gaze up- 
a steeple 
out 
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directing fire. Ask the in- 
fantry officer who has gone 
over the top and he will pic- 





ike q fly upon a slender 
flagpole projecting from the 
towering 


when we see a 


ornice of some 
building; 
tructural-iron worker sail- 
ng skyward at the end of a 
tee! thread or scampering 


juirrel-iike along a_ ten- 
inch girder up in the dizzy 
eaches of the air, our mind 

© filled with fear for the 
win’ssafety, so stupefied by 

hardihood, that we are 
blivious of the purpose of 
of it, of 


verything but the thrill we 


work, the value 


yet from looking on. 
when we hear of 


between birdmen 


po lt 1s 
battles 
dashing at each other with 
or three 
European 


machine guns two 
miles above the 
We are so car- 
horribly 
a duel 


clouds, so ap- 


fighting lines 
ried 


fantastic 


away by the 

notion of 
amongst the 
palled by consideration of 
defeat in such a con- 
s, that most of us 





what 
test mear 
have given 
the whys and wherefores of 


ittle thought to 


rial combat, 

For my part I fancied air 
battles as something in the 
nature of stupendous sport 
ing events in which winged 
demigods with 
the vast spaces above No 
Man's Land as their arena 


contended, 





ture the airplane as a 
guardian angel flying above 
advancing troops, communi- 
cating their requirements to 
the batteries at the rear, 
notifying the artillerists 
when a barrage is needed or 
when it ceases to be needed, 
informing the troops them- 
selves of their position on 
the map, and warning them 
of concealed gun positions 
and machine-gun emplace- 
ments. 

Or again, go to the prop- 
agandist. He may enlarge 
upon the value of the air- 
plane as a means for drop- 
ping paper bombs upon the 
Germans ‘*tracts ’’ 
printed in German, which 
are loosed by the thousand 
from airplanes, over Ger 
man barracks, so that Fritz 
may get the 
from outside 
government endeavors to 
keep from him. Thus he 
learned why the United 
States finally entered the 
war; thus he received the 
text of the President’s reply 
to the Pope’s peace pro 
posal; thus he hears when 
some new nation ranges 
itself beside the Allies or 
when a great war loan is 
heavily oversubscribed on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


latest 
the news his 


news 





ind two applauding armies ’ ne 
1 imag- 

the famous fighting 

the “Ace,” as the 

call him—-asa roving 


aus their auchbence 
Attention. 


r Troops. 
skies seeking 
where he 
fighting 

gk and the joy of it; 

F a that when the enemy flyer dashed to his 

death the aims of the victor and the military purpose of the 


contest 


of the Picture. 
and 


and it was my some- 


were, to quote the French again, “‘made accom- 
plished,” 

Like everyone else who attempts to keep up with the 
war | had, to be the general idea that control of the 
ur is highly but I had given little thought 
to the question of why it is so desirable, and certainly I 
focused on the fact that control of the 
, in fact, control of the ground. 
a broad way of putting it. It is 
a staff officer, with the thousand 
hreads of battle in his hands, might ex- 
But then, one does not go to staff 

ficers for Indeed, if one is experi 
enced one does not go to them foranything 
ally one be a writer, For it is one 

staff officers in our Army, 

British Arm I believe, in all 
that they disapprove of the 
press, But whereas politicians of the Claude 
who also dislike the press, are 
openly to it and desire, apparently, 

tax it out of existence, the diplomatist 
of the staff meets journalists with suavity. 


Sure, 


desirable; 


had not definitely 


| 


tne way 


ress it, 


Paper 
haracteristic of 
nm tne ind, 
other armies 


Kitchin type 


hostile 


Sky-Riders’ Specialties 


| | Ek CONSIDERS them a necessary evil. 
Instead of having them thrown out he 
ilks to them, telling them nothing, but tell- 
handsomely that the journalists do 

is nothing—not, at least, 
they go and get their reason 
One may print any information im- 
by astaff officer with the comfortable 
that it will be of no value to the 
und with the uncomfortable cer- 


alize that if 


away 





trermans 


@ Height of Eight Thousand Feet. 
The Men are Standing in Even Lines. 


A British Regiment Drawn Up for Review on the Evening Before an Attack, This Photograph Was Taken From 
It May be Noticed That the Battalion to the Right Has Been Ordered to 
The Other Two Battalions are Still Standing At Rest. 
Smatt Dots, Casting Long Shadows on the Fieid Before the Regiment, are Officers on Their Way to Review the 
The Rows of Round Objects at the Lower Margin are Tents. 
Margin Stands a Limousine. 


British General Staff and an officer of the American Gen- 
eral Staff you begin to suspect that the General Staff of 
every army is so called because it is composed of men 
who generalize. 

For specific information it is best to go to men whose 
experience of war, though narrower, has been more acute. 
Ask a young artillery officer who has seen service at the 
Front about the use of the airplane in war and probably he 
will not so much as mention ,the exploits of the fighting 
pilot, but will dwell entirely upon the birdman’s service in 





it will be of no interest to the 
Thus it happens that when 
talked with an officer of the 


ainty that 
Americans. 


you have 


ORITION OFFICIAL PCT 


Camera Used by the British. 
Body of the Two-S d Bipt 


Sergeant Major Hastett, of the Royai Fiying Corps, Demonstrating One Type of Air 
This Camera is Strapped to a Frame Attached to the 





On the Fietd, Near the Road, at the Lower 
Officers’ Cars Also Stand at the Side of the Road in the Lower Right«Hand Corner 
The White Objects Above Them are Motor Trucks 





Dreaded Newsboys 
wee IS own newspapers 

speak contemptuously 
of American participation in 
the war, but his aérial news- 
boy’s papers inform him of 
our gigantic effort to do our proper part. Though the 
possession of one of these tracts is an offense for which a 
German soldier may be punished, the Allied aviators who 
drop them tell us that the men rush out in crowds to catch 
the leaflets as they flutter earthward. 

In marked contrast to the attitude of the men, however, 
is that of their officers. The newsboy plane is subjected 
to the severest kind of shelling from anti-aircraft guns, 
indicating that the German authorities fear pamphlets 
hardly less than they fear powder. 

In August, 1916, a French aviator set out 
to drop tracts upon Berlin, intending to fly 
on, after having done so, and alight withi: 
the Russian lines. He succeeded in deliv 
ering his papers, but when he had reached 
a point fifty miles short of the Russia 
border, after having been seventeen hours 
in the air, engine trouble developed and he 
was forced to alight. The venturesome bird 
man is now held captive in a German bird 
cage. 

A flyer who has been engaged principally 
in bombing of the more deadly kind will 
Yell you that control of the air means that 
you can freely bomb the enemy. Another, 
who has been engaged in defensive fight 
ing, says that it means that you can keep 
the enemy from bombing you—-from de 
stroying your ammunition dumps, gu: 
positions and other military works, and 
from murdering your nurses and doctors 
and the wounded in your hospitals—as 
German raiders have lately been deliber 
ately doing in night attacks back of tl 
British and French Fronts. 

This informant, if he be a British bird 
man, is likely to have something to say, 
also, of German raids on London. He will 
tell you that, estimating horror and de- 
struction as we are forced to estimate them 
in these times, the raids have not had very 
terrible results. He will point out that 
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London, like almost all 
other cities, has more open 







































































area—streets, squares, 
parks, and so on—than 
\ area that is built upon; 


and that consequently a 
bomb dropped upon Lon- 
don is, according to the law 
of chance, more likely to 
strike the ground than to 
strike a building. You 

q may be surprised to lear: 

} moreover, that the impor 
tant buildings of Londor 
have gone practically ur 
scathed and that for som« 
time past the German raid- 

have concentrated 

j their attention upon th« 

, poorer districts. Their 

object in this is twofold: BRITION OF FICIMG 
First, to horrify the British 
; masses, in the hope of maki : 
pathetic to peace proposals of any kind what- 
and, second, to stimulate a demand 
on the part of the British public for air re- 

f prisals upon German cities. Probably no form 

of British aéria] activity would be more a 

ceptable to the German authorities than an 

effort to bomb Berlin; for the German au 
thorities understand perfectly that such an 
effort \vould constitute doubly bad strate 
for the British. In the first place it woul 
remove a number of planes from the Front 
where they are most needed; and in the se 

ond it would divert those planes to a service 

" attended by the greatest hazards 


4 ers 


them sym- 


soever; 








As to Air Reprisals 





\ 
HE point is that for purely geographical 

. reasons German planes are much safer i: 
: raiding London than Allied planes would be 
j in raiding Berlin or even Cologne. The Ger- 
man flying over the water to England is in 

i little danger of attack until he gets above the 
} English Coast. From the coast to London is 


a matter of but a few minutes’ flight, and the 

comparatively brief distance over British ter- 

f ritory is the raider’s one danger zone. British 
raiders attempting to penetrate to a German 
city do not enjoy the protection of reaches of 
\ comparatively empty sea, but are obliged t« 
i fly all the way over hostile 


country and are 





' i subject to continual bombardment from anti- 
i { aircraft guns. Furthermore, whi 
if flying into Germar 
[ i the enemy has time 
to assemble strong 
, aérial fighting forces 


to intercept their re- 
turn. Inattempting 
\ to bomb Berlin the 
British would be at 


a greater disadvan- 
k tage, owing to the 
I distance of Berlin 
| from the Front, than 


the Germans would 
face in attempting 
asimilarattack upon 
Paris. And, as ev- 
eryone must know, 
: the Germans long 
ago ceased tobomb 
Paris, purelybecause 
. the effort proved too 
{ costly. The bomb- 
ing of cities in the in- 
terior of Germany is, 
therefore,something 
’ not to be extensively 
attempted until the 
1 Allies, instead of 
’ having merely a 
slight aérial pre- 
i ponderance, have 
such a vast prepon- 
derance that they 
can afford to take 
long chances. And 
»? that time will hardly 
i come until the great 
1 fleet of American 
planes, which has 
been promised, 
reaches the Front 
some day. 
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A Section of German Communicating Trench Crowded With Soidiers. This 
Photograph Was Taken Through Heavy Mist. It Reveated That Men Were 
Being Hurried Up to the Front«Line Trenches. Within Bighteen Minutes of 
the Time the Shutter Was Snapped the Aviator Had Landed, the Prints Had 
Been Made and Given to the Intelligence Officer, and British Artillery Had 
Begun to Drop Sheils on the Trench, Which Was Soon Odtiterated 


The Frame of a Zeppelin Brought Down in Flames at Night in Engiand. 
Men are Working on the Ground Inside the Frame. The Crew of Twenty: 
Seven Men Escaped Death and Went to the Little Farmhouse Seen Behind 
the End of the Frame. The Stalwart British Farmer Residing There Got 
Down His Shotgun and Ordered Them Off the Piace. They Then Took the 
Road Leading Upward, te the Left, and Presently Met a Peliceman Who 
Single Handed Took Them Into Custody 

The Same Wrecked Zeppelin Taken From a Height ef S000 Feet. Compare 
This With the Ground Photograph and Lecate the White Farmhouse Shown 
in the Ground Photograph. It Now Appears to the Right of the Rutmed 
Zeppelin. Even Rows of White Spots Near the Lower Margin of This Picture 
are Tents. Along the Road Above the Zeppelin Frame are Farm Buiidings 
and Hayricks 
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Good! Will 


ILKINS, Silk Wilkins, alia 
Rountree, stood at the entrance 
Hotel Lorraine in 
an overdue friend 
giances were 
ids of the in 


vith their pin! 


tila 


MHARLI W 


wou 
of the 


oO await 


es, and thei 
ember frost 
toward the 
e rapidly fill- 
impatient 


} 
turned 


ual 
confidence man 
results through 
1a and, likemany 
thing in which he ap- 
ist interested was 
which he ld the 

im 
truth of the matter was that 
numerous glances away from the 


were what is known In re- 


room 


} 


underworld 


rt la in the 


as a stall 
little 


vith which he swept the grill 


circles 


casual 


a t ordinary confidence 
fe liked to think that his call 
ind that he was a great 
t? He was a creator 
infidence — na a 
thought 


hristmas and 


nart 
ina 


en ome 
tween ( 
and the thought 
follows 


lation 
thinga 
1 a great sor 
(Christmas every 
ow comes to the surface and softens his usually 
Catch a man at this time, discover his secret 
ipon it in the proper manner, and he will 


di some 
in has hac 
f 


hortly before 


“On, I Coutdn't! 


bank account at your disposal without a 


ired forth to put his theory to the 

his casual glances swept the gr 

possessed an especially large bank 

is though he might have had ar 
, 


Silk wasn’t one to do things by 


} 
om tac 


ked occupants. Until 
Out of the 
; watched a laughing 
scort approach it. He 
eir chairs. The 

ter. He had 


upied Silk was helpless 
mpatient eye he 
saw obsequious 
stage was set. He 
a smile that few could 
head waiter, with an answering 
rd pillar from the 
lk affably. “Do 
er Mr: - 


head i = - Sir; 


t beyond the 


you happen to 
Mr. 


cours¢ Mr. 
Confound 


ned ilk “Of 
no, Edward 


He has stayed at the hotel f 

sig real-estate operator, you know 

leclared Silk with a weary, co 

intimate that 

f himself in supplying information 

» well “Frightfully 

’ I'll share Gray's table with him 

And with a wave 

irresistible Silk 
tables. 


possessor of a se>ret 


the head waiter 
acquainted. 
; so much!" 


he of his 


between the 


stniles, 
ray as the 
sen wisely, if externals counted 

nd the fragrance of great adven- 
His close-cropped hair, with the 

f gray at the temples, his sad brown 
ouldered figure made him one of 
women to remember 
\l strong men with determination 


who cause 
sure 
y’s table with a gentle, deprecatory 
greatest assets. People who saw it 
hey had met him 
said Silk. “My name is 
he real-estate dinner some time 
meet- 


member me— you were 


TLLUSTRATED 


I Couldn't!’ 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


BY LEJAREN A 


* Protested the Girt. 


“Oh, perfectly 
Mr. Rountree?” 

Internally Silk smiled widely. 
good 

“That's very kind of you, Mr. Gray,” “The 
room is so crowded I thought you wouldn't mind if I 
should have my dinner at your table.” 

“My dear chap,” said Gray, “I am delighted! Nobody 
should permit himself to dine alone before Christmas, any- 
way. It is a proceeding that floods the soul with sadness.” 
“Isn't it!" agreed Silk. “Speaking of flooding, won't 
you let me do the honors? Shall we say a cocktail?” 

‘No, no!”’ protested Gray. ‘‘Let me, I beg of you.” 

“Really, I insist!’ said Silk firmly. ‘Consider it asa 
Christmas gift.’ 

Gray bowed his head gracefully in token of defeat. The 
testing of Silk’s theory was well under way. 

Three-quarters of an hour later the romantic-looking 
Mr. Gray and the affable Mr. Rountree had become the 
best of friends. Their conversation had passed from the 
polite to the gay, from the gay to the serious, and from 
the serious to the introspective— led always by Silk’s indus- 


!” declared Gray. “‘Won’t you sit down, 


He knew his work was 


said he. 


trious tongue 

“It’s silly of me, I suppose,”’ observed Silk as he 
watched Gray’s long, nervous fingers deftly cracking 
almond after almond from a plate the waiter had brought 
him, without being instructed to do so, “but the approach 
of Christmas and the sight of a Christmas crowd always 
recall the unhappy moments of my life instead of the 
Why should it be so, I wonder?” 

Gray cracked an almond carefully 

“It might easily be explained,” said he, “by the attrac- 
tion that opposites have for each other.” 

‘Il suppose so,” murmured Silk sadly; “I suppose 
At any rate, it’s such a night as this that brings back to me 
the memory of my lost sweetheart. Two days before we 
were to be married the train in which she was traveling 
was wrecked, and she : 

He bowed his head so that the smoke from his cigar rose 
for a moment into his open eyes. When he raised his head 
his eyes were filled with genuine tears. Gray his 
head compassionately 

“What a terrible thing!”’ he exclaimed. “‘And how sad 
it is to think that a vast majority of men—and women, 
conceal beneath placid exteriors experiences as terri- 
ble as yours.” 

‘I have often thought that,” said Silk. “Yet I find it 
hard to visualize another man’s experience unless he tells 
me of it himself. When he does my awakened sorrow becomes 
less acute. Now you, for example 

“When you put the matter to me in such a way, Mr. 
Rountree,” said Gray after a slight pause, “you compel 
me to provide means of assuaging your grief. This is not 
a story I ever expected to tell; but I feel that 


} app)y ones 


sO. 


shook 


too 


1 cannot 


HILLER 


“When He Questioned Me, What Could I Say?" 


December 22, 1917 


ellis 


withhold it from you, in view of the Christmas 
season—the season of generous giving.” 

Very slowly Gray cracked and devoured two 
almonds, and so missed the gleam of triumph that 
illumined the eyes of his dinner com- 
panion. 

“Fifteen years ago,” said Gray, “I 
was poor in the world’s goods, but 
wealthy in my home life. With my 
young wife and my three-year-old 
daughter I was living in a small tow: 
on the banks of the Mis 
I loved my wife dearly; and as for my 
baby girl, I idolized her. My life was 
a paradise on earth. Then, one spring 
afternoon, the river began to 
Before dawn the next day I saw our 
little home disintegrate before thx 
rush of the flood. We had been taken 
by surprise and were unable to flee 
In the darkness we were separated 
My wife and baby were swept down 
the river and out of my sight. My 
efforts to reach them were unavailing 
I searched for weeks, but without re- 
sults. How I escaped madness I have 
never been able to understand. Wher 
I had been foiled in every attempt to 
find them I came to New York and 
plunged into work with reckless aban- 
don. 
but iny grief has robbed succe 
its joys. 
story.” 

Frightful!’’ exclaimed Silk. 
“Frightful! “Yet it may be that 
they were saved. Of course you ad- 
vertised?”’ 

‘IT have done everything,” said Gray. 
against hope that some day I may find them; 
that the chances are small.” 

*Frightful!"’ murmured Silk again. 
you say your little daughter’s name w: 

Gray with a fit of 
doubt, by a bit of almond. 

“Her 
Zelda.” 
“Zelda! What a pity! What a pity!” v 
sadly, and contemplated the ceiling mournfully 

When melancholy had 
sufficient length of time he 
to Gray. 

“This has been a great pleasure for me,” 
shall be at liberty to-morrow evening and 
myself fortunate indeed if you consent 

“*With the greatest pleasure,”’ said Gray 
here? I make my home at this hotel; and 
fond of the brand of almonds they 
doubtless observed.”’ 

But it probably wasn’t the prosp 
caused Silk Wilkins to smile so cont 
Hotel Lorraine, and to murmur t 
to himself with such frequency. 


issippi River 


rise 


I was successful from the start; 
ss of all 


That, Mr. Rountree, is my 


“Of course I} 
but I re 


was seized 


name,’ said he whet 


brooded over 


addressed } 


to dine w 


mu 
HE exhilaration of the Holidays coursed throug 
veins as he nestled his chin into the welcome warmt! 
the fur collar of his overcoat and swung out into the tun 
tuous stream of life that surged along the city’s greats 
artery. 

** After all,” he ruminated, “‘the greatest joy that Chr 
mas brings is the joy of givinz—the joy of doing good!”’ 

His bosom swelled and his body felt 
knowledge that his venture would give unutterable pleas- 
ure to three persons—to himself, to Lawrence Gray, a 
to a deserving young woman, as yet unknown. 

“Tt’s great! It’s great!” sang Silk’s heart withi 
“What a game! To do good to three people, and |} 
nobody! Was there ever such an artist as myself?” 
heart fairly choked him, so delighted was he at the t 
of doing Lawrence Gray—and doing him good 
same time. 

Dodging bundle-laden pedestrians and escaping r 
taxicabs by hair’s-breadths, he pondered and pl: 
serenely as though he were the sole tenant of : 
some vast wilderness: in fact, he probably ponder 
greater serenity; for to him the crash of traffic 
more soothing than the ocean’s roar, and the merry 
of automobile horns infinitely sweeter than the son 
row’s sweetest madrigal. 

The details of his scheme 
found himself comparing them to the 


tas airintl 


as ligh 


dovetailed so neat 


j t 
inciagents 
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moving pictures he had seer The tures suf The hea } had ‘ R 
fered by the comparisor For a moment he contemplated ceptit ly Ne@AVIE Her ea ncert 
entering the scenario-writir y field and shaming the leading of the adioir ng room a ened ‘ 
i) scenario writers. Then he realized th > work would be nothing, he returned to } wr n 
0 confining. Only one aspect of the plot baffled him: He he elded an ass é 
was unable to de eon a he one, He considered Victo ne soit stul m ned 
timbeck. Victorine « vuld eas ly pass ghteen-year- Y f tted nto a mw le 
I old; but her home tra ing had not the best, and the ‘ Three es he t 
iy ne Was more thar ke] to swear hoarse, and three times the ined on it rie 
penetrating voice whenever t} ngs went wrong ‘his was holder or the tabie and strode to ev 
i something of a handicap for Victorine. opposite pavement stood a rubicund S ( 
( He considered Maizie DeVere, whose name was flannel suit and cotton whiskers. } yg f 
\ either Hatty Brickley or Hatty Buckley. Hatty, also, thing Silk could de er on the sig as the 
measured up to the age requirements; but her brain was His irresolution vanished. He threw e ‘ 
t the sort of brain t} seemed ul able to learn from observa- then hastened back to the neat satchel or 
Ne. | tion that “I saw } m”’ was preferable to “I seen him.” He one pocket in the side he took a ! elect t 
’ had grave dx idts regarding Maizie’s ability to get by. another por ket a bunch of skeleton ke ys. A st 
He considered Blanche Berenson, until he remembered a cat he whipped into the hall and knelt before the 
that if Blanche were deprived of her cigarettes for more the adioinir g room. 
r than seventy-five n ites at a stretch her nerves became The skeletor Keys ticked and clinked tne 
im} 1 led her into such indiscretions as throwing followed a s} arp snap. Silk rose to his feet. dre 
; bric-a-t it dear friends or at casual acquaintances. breath, and threw ope the door. The beam f 
Chis little idiosyrcrasy, he clearly saw, might easily create electric torch flashed round the r om and settle 
i n embarra ng latior gas cock A moment i ed ior him t lose it ar 
ry \ na I I ends among the gentler sex would never ip the window lurt g to the hed he ug! I 
W lead anyone to think they were innocent young things, ish figure that lay there and s aggered back to 
\ even though their virt ies May have been many. He sighed » Pausing or t mse the dor | ‘ I 
4 and shrugged } shoulders, oblivious of the passionate leaving 
curses of an indignant moté rman whose car had missed the Little fool!"’ he growled, placing her gently or 
ee hrug by a scant three inches. by his open window and throw ng his dressing g 
“Plenty of time to find the woman,” he thought. “I’li her. “Little idiot! Manlike, he confessed by s1 
‘ dig one up somewhere— after I’ve got everything else set the nearest woman that he had been frightened 
tled. The supply isn’t exh austed yet, 
thank goodness! Breathir g deep of 
the city ’s holiday fragra ice blended 
odors of gasoline, rice powder and as- 
phalt he turned down a side street, 
q heeled into the Aver 1e, and made 
lor the imposing steps of the Library. 
His business there occupied him 
( ess than half an hour, though he 
called for eleven reference books or 
' ilmonds and almond culture—a fact 
i hich convinced the keen-eyed desk 
ittendant that Silk wa a nut, 
His next stop was at a glorified 
i drug store, where he pur« hased a fifty - 
\ cent box ol almonds, festi ly decked 
out with red ribbon and a libelous 
portrait of Santa Claus in five « olors, 
M each of which appeared to overlap 


fifties, where hi boarding house 

reared its battered brownstone head 

among its ancient and seedy rela- 

; ves Ar iura of dar nes and d ~ 
lusion su these dingy 

ictures tered the aura 

and mounted the steps, his fur coat 
lost its appearance of richness: the 

1untiness shed from his carriage; 








the other in an astounding and al- 
most miraculous manner 


Thus burdened, he continued on- 


ward to a dim street in the upper 





his air Of assurance was transformed 


to furtiveness. The rattle of his key 
had a sinister sour 


aura of decay, and its effect on those 





who enter its sphere of influence. 
In the hall the light burned dimly 


through a ze caused by a re- 
cent cabbage boilir y 








K wrinkled 


his nose ir disgust and sil ntly sped 
ip three flights of stairs to the top 
floor. He always lodged on the top 
floor. The fact that it was hot insum- 
mer and cold in winter was offset } 

its proximity to the trapdoor leadir g 


to the roof—a valuable asset to one 


of Silk’s profession. 
He paused outside the door of his 
room and s 


was a heavy odor in the air that 


ffed suspiciously. Theré 
tated him. He shook his head in per- 
plexity. Well, it was no business of 
1yway. His key turned noise- 
lessly in the lock and he entered his 
room without a sound. 
Five 


monastic dressir 


nis, an 


“Tam Alw 


1inutes later, with his coat and vest re 


g gown, and with his feet tucked into 








shapeless felt slippers, he sat at a large table splitting 
d almond shells with a thin-edged tool he had taken from a 
i» neat satchel fitted with shiny instruments of vari uS sizes 








and shapes. At length he found an almond that suited 
him. Removing the kernel he placed the two half shells 


carefully on the edge of the table. Motionless, he frowns d 


at them for a moment. Then he wandered slo vly and of 
silently to the door, opened it, and stood in the hallw ay. 





She opened 


1 of } 
1 fro 


ays Delighted to be of Assistance te Rising Young Men; 
Opportunity of Warning You Against the Softening Influence of 


é 





So I am Taking This 


Christmas 














my 


pany, El 


ed 


led her 


rdered 


ne 


ou are Zelda 


ni 


nholder 


moment's he 
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‘Tt’ 


to busines 


ried Silk 
wh you 


other, or you'd have gone home to 
what you just tried.” 

head 

sume to New York to study painting,” 


it found that you werent so good as 


I came to study,” 
at I should bea 


; 


the girl interrupted. 
ucces 


, and took all my 


was gone they laughed at me and 
but I couldn’t earn enough 


see, I didr 


hing; to buy 
Too You 
‘ err 
11001 


“Phe 


re made 


’t know how to do 


position I have in mind fits 
for You will live in a 
ave all the spending money you want. 
indulgent father, who will do 


you 


ing and 


ind send you t 


o the greatest singing 


!’’ protested the girl 
Silk 
at first 
ill offset 


d the 


‘You'll have to 
but the inexpressible happi 
them a thousandfold.” 

harrowing tale of his friend, 
to 
raging flood and the tragic 
Ina 
trings to vibrate in sympathy he 


and the 


assured her. 


1 master hand—or tongue, be 


ted the 


’s wife and daughter voice 


2s search for his loved one 
had been unable to dull 
’ exclaimed the girl. 

ow,” said Silk 


ffered in hi 


‘how he has suffered, 
Suddenly it 
he and I. 
have his 


sufferings! 


hat we have been fools 


when he might so easily 


Why should I allow him to suffer 


Do you see?’ 


You shall be his 


ym the raging flood, 


the eve of Christmas to rejoice 


ad his declining year 


ried the g “y 


couldn't lend 


irged Silk ‘You would bring 


f 


whose iil } 


been a torment. 
And as for 
them when you 
of 


ne e nas 


ou would be adored 


ould 


you qué or 


cowardl ir 
ouldn’t! protested 
that I 
| could never convince 


oned me what could I 


uspect wasn't 


much about 
ed that t 
» evade 
I'll tell you the 

1 you'll find that 
He handed 
a small slip of paper 
, ‘Zelda Gray, 
Department, Paradise Val 
lensville, California.’”’ 
on the girl pressed 


KNOW 
noth ne 


quest ions 


anyt! ig else 


write 


zed the penholder, 


k, folding the paper into a 
When you 
uu were swept down the 
flood Y 


named 


Gray. 
ou were saved 


named — well, 


» named Sheldon,” 
o saved your mother; 
ng enough to tell them 


ace 
for 


took you to Califor 


1analmond grove 
ne was burned down 
| Sines 


eir lives ther 


yur living 
npany 
e almon 
id cement 


ref 
are! 


Lily 


paper, put 


ed tt with the othe 


t would bring about 
onotony of your existence.” 


oted wit 


‘To-morrow night,”’ he continued, father wil 
crack open that almond. On the bit of paper he will read 
the name of his daughter, given up as lost these many 
years. Joy fortunately never kills, or I should fear for his 
life at that moment. Frantic with delight, he will tele 
graph you. This is what he will say’’—Silk picked up the 
pen, frowned at the ceiling, and then wrote industriously. 

“He will say,” said he, reading from the paper when he 
had finished: ‘‘‘I have just learned of your existence, after 
many years of search. I am wiring you five hundred dol 
lars. You will find me at the Hotel 
Lorraine, New York. Everything will be prepared for you 
I shall expect you on the fifteenth of December. Father.’ 

“On the fifteenth of December you will arrive at 
Hotel Lorraine. Your father will have reserved a suite for 
you. He will have engaged a maid to serve you. Your 
every whim will be gratified. What a Christmas | 
for you—for you and for dear old Lawrence!” 

The girl looked at him with troubled eyes 

“| shall be afraid,” she sighed. “‘ Dreadfully afraid 

*‘Nonsense!”’ said Silk. ‘“‘You will be tremendously 
happy in the good you are doing. Think of your father 
not of yourself. Of course you will need money. You must 
allow me to loan you a hundred dollars. 
repay me if you wish.” He pressed bills into her hand 

“I don’t know what to say ” began the girl 

“Don’t say anything!” ordered Silk brusquely. ‘“‘Go 
back to your room and go to sleep.” He led her to the 
door and patted her shoulder paternally. ‘I shall see 
again to give you your final instructions,”” he 
“Remember what you would be now if I 
you-—-and don’t fail me!” 

Gently he pushed her into the hall and closed the door 
between them. He waited until he heard her 
and close again. Then he rubbed his hands together cor 
tentedly and lit a cigarette. 

“Pretty soft!” he whispered. “Pretty soft!’’ A cynical 
smile curled his thin lips. ‘‘Talk Christmas and they all 
grow soft!’ he sneered. “Once to 
Gray’s money she'll give me a million before she'll 
to go back toa hall bedroom and eight a week. 

ren later Silk 


sheets, sleeping the dreamless sleep of one whose work 


your 


Come to me at once! 


tne 


Later you can 


you 
continued. 


hadn't saved 


door open 


she starts spe nd 
consent 
Iknow’em!” 
minutes ensconced 


was between the 


been well and conscientiously done 


mr 
AW RENCE GRAY broke a lump of sugar in } 
4 reflectively dropped one of the halves into his coffee 
ip. ‘“‘What a strange thing friendship is, Rountree!”’ 
» said. “Two | 


ilves and 


ives may run in channels that cross eac! 


“Fer Six Days I Have Lived in Anticipation of This Moment; But Never 


Has the Anticipation Equated the Realization"’ 
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other repeatedly and yet remain as unconnected as tw 
heavily insulated wires. Two other lives may meet and 
touch for only a moment, as lives go; but in that moment 
a chance word calls friendship into being and the current 
of both lives are changed.” 

“Quite true,” replied Silk, eying his cigar ash thought 
fully. ‘riendship does indeed move in mysterious way 
and not the least mysterious thing about 
thinking, is how acquaintanceship ever has a chance to 
ripen into friendship in these days of hustle and efficier 


t, to my way 


and constant activity. 
“That,” 
modern civilization. The word friend has come to be one of 


our most abused words. 


said Gray, “is one of the great drawback 

A resident of a city makes n 

ous acquaintances with whom he may dine, go to t : 
He refer 


never take 


s, or attend dances. 
to all of them as his friends, though he h: 


and movies, take motor ride 
as 
time to sit down beside one of them and search or 
Their friendship may | 


liking for Charlie Ch 


} 
soul. 
than 


ve based on no greater 


a commor aplin and fried « 


plant. 

“The life we live to-day doesn’t permit average men t 
cement friendships in the solid, substantial manner that our 
fathers and our fathers’ fathers knew. When the pinc! 
that he doesn’t kr 


comes, nowadays, a man may find ow hi 


friends well enough to bare his heart to them, or that they 
have so little faith in him that they hesitate to make sacri- 
fices for him. Sometimes I wish that automobiles and the 
movies and stenography and fast trains might be su 


pended f 
time to develop 
human sympathy and understanding vanisl 


after the first frost.” 


or a year in order that the human race might fir 


ts friendships; for without fr 
away 
cornfield’s greer 

Before ld formulate an adequate reply t 
waiter materialized from nowhere in particular, as 


e 
f doing, and adjusted a few dishes prepara 


Silk cou 
waiter 
have a knack « 
tory ‘s plate of almonds before 
ht of coughing 
the table unt 
movement 


to setting Gray him. 

Silk was seized with a 
lips, he turned away from 
His position concealed the 
toward his 


Napkin 
litshould be 
of his 

vat pocket. He turned back 
into contact 


hastily to 


wa lstcc 


so quickly that his right elbow came 
of ray 


é drew back 
NIK Start i 


goblet water 


avoid 
deluge. orward, as though to 
His left hand hovered for the fraction of a second ov 
plate of almonds. Even would 
known that when the hand was withdrawn the nur 
in the plate had been increased | 
‘What infernal stupidity !”’ 
ped industriousl) ‘A thousand pardons!’ 


notning 


recal nis 


the waiter never 


almonds yy one. 
exclaimed Silk, as the waite 
no}! 


aughed Gray, 
again 


hitching } 
table 
His glance on the almonds and was he 


ie) 


rutinize 


land s« 
close ly . He selected two ‘rom 
examined both of them, 
yen. He ate the 
alr ona over 
racked it 
“Hello! 


f 
to 


them. He leaned forwar« 


then 


the plat 
and then cracked one 
kernel, turned the 
several times, and 
What's this?” said he, abstr 
the « 


lk leaned forward, visibly 


paper fron rushed she 
nterested. 
he exclaimed Somebody 
ir almonds.” 
* said Gray, looser 
the pellet. He smoothed 
» and stared at it. 
t it?” asked Silk eagerly 
continued to stare 
up the slip of paper 
slowly, holding it up t 
Packing Department 
Company, 
Once more he 
and scrutinized t 
excitedly. 


“Gray, 


ng 


flat 


an 


as Gray 


He leaned over and picked 

Zelda Gray,’” 
» the light, “* 
Paradise \ 


California.’ 


tllensy 
He turned 
Then he looke 
t was your dau 
name?” 
“*My 
numbly. 
“Yes!” cried Silk, seizing Gray by 
‘It was Zelda, wasn’t it? Don't 
neans, man? You've found your daugl 
r! After all these Fate Prov 
e, or whatever you to call it, ha 
nto} Man, thi 


most wonderful iing’ I have eve 


daughter 


you See \ 
vears, or 
want 
ary ’ 
arms! 


wn her straight 


ou 


ed his elbows on 


in his hands. 


believe it!’’ he murmured. 


head 

an’t 
ittle daughter Zelda!” 
Silk examined the paper again. 
““She’s earning her living, Gray,” 
Think of what 
been through! What a Christmas t} 
to be f and for you!” 


‘Poor kid! she 


or her 


Continued on Page 43 
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KAMERAD OR CAMOUFL 


MIGHT as well 
queer myself at th« 
start by stating that 
Il am one of the manu- 
facturing lightning- 
change artists who 
made money hand over 
fist from the ver) 
of the war, and 





ig my apology 


x 





fact all I can say is tha 
no soldier of the Allies 
ever had any reason ‘o 
bestow his dying curse 
on any of the stuff we 
shi; ped to the Front. 
I have taken particular 
pains to trace its ac- 
tion, and it was good. 

When the war began 
we were in Paris my 
wife, Dorothy and I; 


and alter listenl 





the inspired prophecies 
of n barber, my 


banker and a friend i 











the American Embassy 
I wentdowntoBodega’'s 
and had a drink, ther 
took a suite of rooms for 
the wife and Dorothy 
at the Crillon and tore 
out for London, em- 
barking for New York 
a few days later nicely 
quartered in the cabin 
of the second « ng 


neer, 





which was charmingly 
papered with clippings 
of pretty girls fr 


sKetch and the 


“Pancy Their Having 


had the homelike burnt-oil 
a little more thar my yacht, 





smell I grew u; 
but it was worth it 

When I got back to Paris a few months later I found 
wife and daughter doin as fast as they could 
tear them off. Wife ha 





T 
| & 


i ibed to the Croix Rouge and 
Femmes de France and was maint 
of the Ameri 
an ourroir for making surgical dress 


adopted a filleul, which, 





aining a couple ol cars 


‘e Field Service and had opened 
ngs; and Dorothy had 


y know, is the French 


an Ambulat 











for godson and in this connection means a soldier who is more 
or less alone in the world and needs somebody to write him 
joy-letters and send the si of things that his mother 





and sisters and girl ds would send him if he had any. 

l Ss was the only 

north of France 

xe Germans 
{ 


an automobile 


ra consignment 





had nabbed, but 

port. Pitchforked 

i ] } 

nd a good dea 

ed up to a wall 

and shot, with the curé and the local justice of the peace. 
Some hot-headed boy had taken a shot at the Germans, 


and these three paid the price. 
Gaston's Luck Changes 


— and Gaston exchanged letters for about six 








months and he sent her some snapshots of himself. | 
liked the youngsters LOOKS He was clean as a hound’s 
tooth and seemed to show the same spirit that was in his 
letters 
It was understood that Gaston was to spend his first 
leave of absence as our guest il we were expecting him 
from day to day when his lett stopped coming. Ther 
business made it necessary r me to go back home and | 
brought the family with me, and it wasn’t until three 


months iater that we learned ol Gastons having Deen 








wounded and taken prisoner. But even then they hadn't 
got his goat by a jugful. He wrote that a piece of shrapnel 
had “arranged” his neck so that it gave him a haughty 
air—‘“‘ca me donne lair ires fier,” as he put it; from which 
we gathered that the muscles or vertebre or something 
had stiffened 

t any rate it didn’t interfere with his making a break 
for liberty, and putting it over, too, though he played in 


hard luck doing it, as some poilu who had soured on Boche 
leserters drilled him through the ankle as he was crawling 
up to the French first-line trenches. Even then Gaston 


took it with a grin. “It’s rotten luck,” he wrote—or words 








the Impudence to Advertise Their Institutions az German and 


to that effect. “If only my neck and my ankle could chang: 


places! The first is stiff asa 





lead rat and the second w 
on a universal joint, but the doctor seems to thir 
can patch me up so that I m 

The next that we heard he 








two operations me on his 





cessiul, and the other on his ank \ ich Wi ‘ This 
was the first letter in which he showed any sign of d 


couragement, and even that was cheerful, considering what 





the or boy had been through. But about this tim: 
G ’s luck changed, thanks to his havir sweet 
e godmother as Dorothy. She nailed me in my lair ar 





convinced me that wealth was not everything and that | 
could never enjoy it right until I had a private secretar 
who could look after my French correspondence and let 
1 hand in helping to straighten out a lot of French business 


that sometimes puzzied us. 


So I caved in and wrote to ( aston, offering him the 


and inclosed a check, little thinking all that was going to 
come of it. And then Gaston came himself to show ms 

Tl was in August, 1917, the beginnir x of the fourt! 
year of the war and the fifth month of our part of it All 


good Americans had accepted } ’ 
with good cheer and stood prepared to support the Allied 


by making personal sacrifices. A very considerable 


CauUust 
proportion were already making them, especially our fight 


In 
ing men and their families. A great man 














virtue of necessity, and still other’, like lf, giving 
freely from their plenty, partly through patriotism and the 
sense of civic duty, partly through the moral pressure 
brought to bear, and because doing what they ynsidered 
to be their reasonable share brought the self 
consciousness of duty performe | Very fex y were 
n commission as pleasure craft and most pe yple i 


moderate circumstances rather weicomed a good excuse 


for the curtailment of luxuries. We were all complacent 
pleased at the consolidarity with which our Governme! 
and the people behind it were rising to the situation, and 


secretly proud of the way in which we were stretching our 





legs preparatory to rising in the might of our millions of 
men and billions of dollars. 


Meantime we were pleased t 


Yr 
£ 


ing the line for a touchdown on German soil and Petair 


strengthening nis pounding interierence, while Cadorna 





with his wonderful] Al was ho ng m peal » pe 

and enfiiading passes and ravines through which it was 
impossible to conceive that the enemy could dream 

forcing its way. The Italians, to be sure, had warned the 
Allies that their end was getting weak in the matter of 
munitions, but these would be forthcoming by and by, 
once we got really going. Meantime “Attaboy, you'r 


doing fine!” to Haig; “Go to it, Jacques, you got ‘em 





The Impressions of a Soldier of France»: ¥«'«: 


ig t ‘ : 
‘ | i ‘ 4 
wa { 
‘ 
e get a fe " 
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A | area 
at : 
| ig ria ind 
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A gy to 1 fat 
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‘ i vere 
r | ray \ 
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if i ga 
hung it ~~ ‘ 
ing it « left it 
ging , night 
whicl ) , 17 
| ’ 
ga 9a | t ‘ 
feel a little tx 7 
himsell a r 
3 iwitht eig} r 
lk howeve , 
T ’ | ' 
Therefore Superior" sistent i ; 
for recruiting mer 
' ‘ he righ Vu ere and we were if 
ind hoped that ‘ es of our national whok arts ‘ 
j eact ‘ re nd cheer the | I \ is 
ve were al ir, a is tho vughly iwake tot a 
i man reading | morning | ved and arti] 
‘ e vigorou i rei Line We 
b “ t our Government was driving ahea rd a 
j and we were proud of tand of o 4 ninat 
to 8 po t st Whe the time ame 


More Pride Than Imagination 


= WAS therefore with a pleased a iticipatior [ the 
ence rag ng efile t which our nat ' wick } ‘ ‘ t | 
preparat was bound to have ona lier of } © that I 
got into my big touring car and went dow he i 
mie Gast niea ng that the Rochar ea eu rt 
quarantine M i ind a ghite 
piace near (rreenyv t t were ) y r 
and I had said that we ild meet the ‘ 
Ss ne 1 the ! w'Ke ‘ l wa \ 
prospective secreta tr atte and eat 
with a « ‘ ‘ an ple 
acquaintance Aside fr i ‘ { ha Ary 
ican hospitality, I was pr if hod 
} ICKY Frenc} il had bee yt 
had suffered life in the nehe t t " 
prisoner wa | A ’ ‘ f 
father and the entire f } ttle f ‘ 
lortitude show! ett | . 
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We were all making momentous history and I 
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War looked to me like a lot of 
and big crates of munitions rolling out of 
s and big round dollars rolling in—and here 
lown to the wharf proud of what I had to show 
uur war exhibit to a man who had seen the grim business 

and demolition and horror which it is. 
n I arrived hip already had her nose in the slip 
of little tugs with their pug noses against her 
tubbornly as they straightened 
1e of the flood tide. Even at a con- 
I located Gaston as the center of a lively 
engers for whom he appeared to be the hot 
\ few minutes later the ship was docked 
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ink were powwowing 
her out against the sh 
iderable distance 

ip of pas 
favorite aboard 


i Gaston « 


have needed the snapshots he had sent Dorothy or his 
slight limp to have known him. 

For this war has done something to the faces of the men 
who have borne the brunt of it. An entirely new physiog- 
nomy has come into being—one that might be called the 
war face. All persons who have been in Europe since the 
fighting began must have noticed it. The expression of 
the features is unmistakable. It is not precisely a sternness 
or harshness or melancholy or anything of that sort, but a 
peculiar rigidity of the features and somber look in the eyes 
when the face is in repose. It is set like a seal upon those 
who have gazed upon terrific things and is rather like a 
mask drawn over the face, as if the mind back of it had 
learned how to hide its lings behind a bomb-proof 
camouflage. 

But Gaston whipped this off and smiled on catching 
sight of me, and you would have thought from his buoyant 
and grateful manner that the President himself had come 
down to meet him. He was better looking than his pic- 
tures a little above medium size, strongly built, with a 
square bony frame, good, straight, clean-cut features, lean 
cheeks and a pair of steady dark-blue eyes. Most of the 
time they were twinkling and brimming with high spirits, 
but let him grow thoughtful and contemplative for a 
moment and that war mask slipped on again unconsciously. 

About everybody aboard the ship came up to say 
good-by to him, and most of them called him Gaston, not 
patronizingly but with a note of real affection and as if 
proud of the familiarity. A little later, when we were in the 
car, | commented on this and said that if he didn’t mind I'd 
call him Gaston myself at which he seemed tremendously 
pleased. 

Of course Gaston made a great hit with my wife and 
Dorothy, though I could guess that Dorothy was a bit 
disappointed at not finding him in uniform. But he didn’t 
need it. Anybody could spot him for what he was. An 
elderly Frenchman sitting at the table next ours caught 
sight of the little ribbon in Gaston’s buttonhole and bowed, 
Gaston of course returning the salute. Dorothy was all 
curiosity and wanted to know right off what the decoration 
was and how he had won it. Gaston shrugged and seemed 
a little embarrassed. 

“Oh, we all get them, mademoiselle,” said he. “At least 
those of us who are lucky enough to be under the eyes of an 
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officer during the attack—and come out of it alive. Of 
course there are a great many more dead soldiers than live 
ones who deserve it, and there are a great many live ones 
who do not get what they deserve because nobody happens 
to be looking. But that is the fortune of war.” 

We drove straight out to our country place after luncheon, 
and during the ride Dorothy did most of the talking, 
though I could see that Gaston’s eyes were busy. I was 
naturally mighty interested to know what his first impres- 
sions of us were and sort of tried to draw him out after 
dinner that evening, but without much result. 

"i wonderful monsieur, that I am a little 
dazed,” said he. “If you do not mind I should rather wait 
until I have seen a little more before trying to express 
myself.”” And then with true French politeness he went 
on to say how touched he was at our great kindness to a 
poor poilu and a lot of that sort cf stuff. so I shifted to 
something else. 

“Well, Gaston,” said I, “you'll have a good chance to 
form some impressions during the next week or ten days 
I’ve got to make a run out to Chicago via Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, where we get a good deal of our stuff for the 
plant. I want you to go with me, and I'll promise not to 
bother you for any opinions until we get back 
are we'll swing back through Washington, as I’ve got to se« 
our Secretary of War and I want to have a little talk wit! 
Hoover about a food scheme I've doped out 
to help the small farmer and cut down the price of living 
so that a lot of us who like our three square meals a day 
can manage to get ’em and yet feel that we are doing our 
bit on the food proposition What’s the matter, my 
boy?” 

Now I’ve explained already, in my clumsy 
ting things, how the minute Gaston stopped to think or 
listen that war face I’ve tried to describe changed the look 
of him. He was wearing it now, but at my last words it 
seemed to lift a little, as if it wasn’t on quite straight. 

“Just that expression, monsieur.”” He smiled and made 
a little gesture with both hands. ‘“‘Doing our bit.’ 
That is what the English were so pleased to say—at the 
beginning of the war. Pardon, m’sieur.” 

“T get you, Gaston,” I interrupted. ‘“‘ You're right. It’s 
a darn poor slogan, I'll admit. The days when folks could 
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Right,"" Said Polly. “Maybe You Won't Say That Some Day —if You 


Keep Going All Night and All Day Too" 


And all at once I looked up and I realized Pase wasn’t 
paying the slightest attentior to me; just sat looking off. 

“What's the matter with you?” I said, stopping short. 
“Are you sick—or what?” 

“No,” he said, starting up and catching himself, and 
coming back to earth again. 

“What does ail you then? Ain’t you interested? 
What are you thinking of —staring off like that?” 
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“More?” said I. “What does that mean?” 

“It means,” he said, “it’s happened just right 
for me. Almost providential.” 

And I sat there, hing him, with my eyes 
hanging out on m) “The fact is,” said 
Pasc, “I’ve got to quit anyhow!” 

“Quit!” 


*I ain’t been very well all the spring,” he said. 
“Those headaches?” 

“Yes. Tl hasn’t been a day for the last three months 
I haven't had one of those condemned things splitting my 
head open. And now lately the doctor’s been giving me 
warning I've got to quit.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about it?” I asked him. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Pasc, looking off. “What 
good would it do? We couldn’t either of us stop, the way 
we were fixed. Though occasionally,” he said, “‘I did have 
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o far as keeping down costs goes, and all that 
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to remember anything but that one main idea—the busi- 
ilways jurmping up faster and faster; and we people 
plant rushing round like crazy men, getting up at six 
d getting to bed at midnight, tearing the days and 
es, trying to keep up with our new business 
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How 
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I turned at 
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istomers.”” 
about a drink, Bill—now and then?” said the 
talking to. 

“when 
air 


, you're a wonder!” said he. 


I guess that was right. I guess if I hadn’t been extra 
husky I never could have stood it. Nor if that thing 
hadn't been going our way so strong. You can always 
manage to get out of bed in the morning and go at it 
again if you know you're making money enough. And 
we were making enough in that company now to make a 
dead man get up and hustle. By the end of that year 
there was no question about it—we were going to be 
rich out of it. 

*asc Thomas didn’t seem to be improved so very much 
after he got out of the management. There was nothing 
new; just his nerves, just his sleeplessness—his mind still 
out of his control, chasing round after carburetors and 
valves or some other hundred per cent improvements on 
the motor. He wasn’t any better that summer, and Zetta 
finally came to me with an idea about it. She'd got so she 
talked pretty free to me—about everything. 

“T kind of believe I'd like to take him out to the West,” 
she said. “‘Go to Yellowstone Park and the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and then go down, maybe, and spend the fall and 
winter in Los Angeles—if you can fix it. Give him a change 
of air, and a change of mind; give him a chance to see the 
country, and turn his ideas in a new direction. 

“And I’m speaking once for him and twice for myself, 
I guess,” said Zetta, “‘saying it. I wouldn’t mind getting 
out and seeing the country a little myself. I certainly 
am sick of this town. It’s full of dead ones. From all I 
can see, all the women round where we live want to do is to 
read the family history, and turn up their noses at any- 
body that’s shown any signs of life since 1642. 

Her face got kind of red and flushed, talking about it. 

**So I believe I'd like to do it,”’ she said, “‘ both for his 
sake and mine, if you can fix it for us to let Pasc get away 
from the factory entirely.” 

“TI can do better than that, I believe, now,”’ I told her. 
And I took it up with Billings. 

“Yes,” he said, thinking and looking down. “I think 
we’re in a position to do it now. I think there is no reason 
why we shouldn’t cut off his salary now, and start paying 
him his dividends on that preferred stock.” 

“It’s making it twice over.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Five times.” 

And so we started in on the preferred dividends. 

“You’ve got to score that up to Billings’ credit, any- 
how,” said Zetta, tickled to death with the thought of 
getting loose, traveling. 

“Yes,” Isaid. But I could see, too, that there was some- 
thing back of it; that Billings figured it was good policy 
to have the preferred paying dividends. 
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They Worked Together — One Holding Down a Cent, While 
the Other One Skinned It 
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I remember that night before Pasc and his wife started 
off for the West, and the dinner party Polly and I gave 
them up at our house—the four of us together, in our new 
house. We'd moved then, just lately, into our house on 
Bellevue Terrace. We made it a kind of anniversary of 
that other time—that first time they came to our other 
house—our house on Collins Street, just before that Labor- 
Day race that started us going. 

“It seems good, don’t it,” said Pasc—“just us four to- 
gether again?”’ 

“It certainly does,” said Polly. 

“It don’t seem possible,” said Zetta, looking at me with 
that kind of fixed stare she’d got in her eyes, since Pasc’s 
poor health—‘‘all that’s happened! 

“But it is,”” she said, breaking off her stare and talking 
louder. “‘That’s the main thing.” And she laughed that 
loud, nervous laugh of hers. ‘‘ That’s the main thing— we've 
got it now! We've got the wherewithal—and we can live! 
Eh, Pasc?”’ 

She looked handsomer than ever that night. She was 
dressed up to kill—in one of those flame-colored dresses 
she used to wear, after that, evenings. 

“Eh, Pasc?” she said, calling across the table to him. 

He opened up that quick smile of his—and shut it up 
again without talking. 

“You old crank, you poor old rooster, you!” she said to 
him. “You never could learn to enjoy yourself, if you 
lived to be a thousand years old! Could you?” she said, 
and threw a kiss at him. 

“You know what he’s doing now?’ 
gone back, and working on that darned carburetor again. 
Started up again, just as we go 
away.” 

“T just had this idea,” said Pasc, looking 
thought I'd get down before it slipped me.” 

“Out comes the old envelope and stub, eh 
Zetta. 

“Yep!” she told me. 
cent better this time!” 

“You bet,” said I—‘“‘always!’ 

“But he’s going to cut it out on this trip,” 
face coming down sober, “or I'll know the 
I’m going to get it off his mind for once—and my 
own!” she said. Her voice was getting kind of sharp and 
jangly. “For one while! That’s what we agreed before we 
started. And I'll see he keeps his agreement.” 

“Good for you, Zet,”” 1 told her. 

“You'd better,”’ she said. 
thing that’s agreeable. 
going to make.” 

“That sounds good to me,” I said, laughing. 

**How much is it going to be this year, Bill?”’ she 
me, looking at me with those devil-may-care black eyes of 
hers. “Your share? A hundred thousand dollars?” 

“Not this year,” I came back at her. “Next! 
that one little detail wrong, that’s all.” 

“Otherwise I’m all right?” she said. 

“You're all right all the time—to me!” 

“You remember that time,” 
we're celebrating now—when we all sat together in the 
old house on Collins Street trying to figure out how we 

could possibly pull it out, and get the old Hoodlum 
started?” 

“And your ring!” Polly struck in. 

“You bet I do,” said I. ‘And that reminds me,” 
I said, looking over at Polly; and I reached in ar 
dug that diamond ring I had for her out of my k 
pocket—the biggest stone I could find in town 
“That reminds me of something that’s got to be 
done right now.” 

And I got up from the table and got a chair and 
dragged it up back of her. 

“Just to show you my memory’s good,” I said 
“Shut your eyes now!” 

And I reached over, 
pushed it on her finger. 

“There!” said I, putting it on. 
never gave you anything!” 

“Bill!” said Polly, laughing. 
the right finger. 
finger.” 

“That’s all right,”’ I told her. 
goes with us, don’t it, Zet?”’ 

“You bet it does—with you, Bill,” she said. 

“* And if Pasc says anything, I'll go to the mat 
him,” I told her—“right now!” 

And Pase grinned. 

“Take your hand away, anyway,” said Polly, “so 
she can see it.” 

She sat there for a minute, when I did, that fine 
dark-red color of hers mounting up to her cheeks 

““You’ve knocked me speechless, Bill,’’ she said 
finally, turning it round to look at it. 

“It’s the biggest I could find here in town, Zet,”’ 
I told her. “It’s a quarter of a carat more than my 
ring is.”’ 

“It’s a wonder—that’s 
still staring at it. “Bill, 


*she asked me. “ He’s 


began packing up to 


?” I said to 


“It’s something a hundred per 


she said, her 


reason why 


“T bet on you!” 
“Now let’s talk about some 


Let’s talk about the money you're 


asked 


You got 


told her. 


she said—‘“‘that other time 


d 
ft 


while she shut them, and 


“Don’t say I 


“That—that isn’t 
You’ve got it on the engagement 
“Any old finger 


wit 


what it is,” she said, 
you’re a peach to me. 












ing up some more, 
“Sh-h,” I said. 


You always were,” she said, flush- 
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How to Meet the War 


W° ARE going to spend nineteen billion dollars 
roughly, half our normal national income—on war 
Lhis yeal 

The fact unduly excites some people. They want to 

tart out with an ax and cut right and left. But there is 
nothing in that. We've got to economize very drastically 
on the old peace schedule; but we have not got fairly to 
wipe the slate clean as to the old habits of living, spending, 
doing business, and set it all down in new terms. 

The adjustment to war is going forward steadily and, 
on the whole, quite smoothly. Buildings undertaken in a 
hundred and fifty leading cities in October contemplate an 
outlay only half as great as last year. Costs of construction, 
difficulty of getting materials, labor and capital force a 
contraction. Materials, labor and capital that would 
normally have gone into buildings are feeding the war. 

Railroads have unified operation and must unify still 
further, cutting down passenger service, pooling equipment 
and terminals ll that releases a great amount of trans 
portation service for war purposes, 

The Government controls the distribution of some basic 
materials, like steel and iron; it controls the distribution 
of fuel; it controls transportation by land and sea. It can 
apply pressure to cut down consumption of materials and 
abor in almost any direction. For example, it has cut 
down production of touring cars, thereby diverting mate 

ials and labor to war purposes, It should never use this 
power to destroy a business, but spread the burden judi 
sly round, so that every business may survive. 

By voluntary consent and coéperation the use of capi- 
tal which is as vital to any business as steel or fuel— has 
been put under a war restriction. Private corporations are 
coming into the market with bonds and stock which would 
compete with the Government's requirements for capital 
to only a small extent. This voluntary restriction might 
well be extended, or organized, by a Government agency 
say, the Federal Reserve Board—with the duty of passing 
upon all corporate applications for capital that involve 
flotation of bonds or stock in the investment market. 

Pretty largely the means for effecting the adjustment to 
war needs are already in successful operation—and without 
any violent tearing apart of the old business fabric. 


The Individual’s Part 


fhe use of steel, iron, copper, fuel and transportation 
is subject to the Gevernment’s controlling hand. The 


ational 


supply of investable capital has been put almost 
exclusively at the service of the Government. Distribu 
on of foodstuffs in the larger channels is under Govern 
nent control 
The Government has a dam, which it can raise or lower 
I the big streams of production and con 
a hundred million tiny streams are stil! 
private control, How they are managed 
s important, in the mass, as how the Govern 

operates the big dams 
ess twenty-odd million families produce and save 
est they can the nation will fall immeasurably short 


of adequately meeting the requirements of war. There 
are slackers and shirkers. Anybody with the price can 
still have beef, bacon and white bread three times a day if 
he is hoggish enough to take food out of the mess kettles of 
men who are fighting for his country. That is what it 
finally comes to! 

There is still the individual obligation to produce and 
save to the best of his ability. Keep the Hoover food card 
in the kitchen and follow it. Save fuel. 

What the war requires of any man not in uniform is a 
slight thing, easily done, involving no hardship and hardly 
a real inconvenience. It involves simply the exercise of 
a rational war-basis economy, which will do him much 
more good than harm. Save exportable food; save coal; 
save money for the war loans. 


Postal Zones 


ARCEL-POST rates are properly based on a zone 

system; the longer the haul, the higher the rate. 
Parcel post carries merchandise, and the carrying charge is 
absorbed in the price of the article. If the carrying charge 
is a few cents more the selling price will be a few cents 
more. 

The producer of merchandise is entitled to the advan- 
tage of his geographical location. They raise potatoes in 
Maine and they raise potatoes in California. The Maine 
grower says: “It isn’t fair to haul potatoes from Cali- 
fornia to Boston as cheaply as from Maine. I am entitled 
to the natural advantage of a shorter haul to that market.” 

Substantially they are just the same potatoes, and it is 
immaterial to the consumer where they come from. 

They raise ideas in Maine and they raise ideas in Cali- 
fornia. They are not the same ideas; and neither Maine 
nor California wants a barrier to the interchange and 
circulation of ideas. The new postal provisions propose 
that, intellectually speaking, the Atlantic Seaboard shall 
subsist upon its own potatoes and the Pacific Coast upon 
its own potatoes. Neither section wants that. 

Purveyors of merchandise want the natural advantage 
of lower carrying charges to the nearest markets. Pur- 
veyors of information and ideas do not want any such 
advantage. Newspapers and periodicals in the West are 
as much opposed to these new sectionalizing postal rates 
as are those of the East. 

There is no analogy between parcel post and second- 
class mail. The reasons for establishing a zone system in 
the one case do not apply to the other. Congress says 
that system is based on cost of the service. But Congress 
does not know what the cost of the service is, and the 
argument would not apply if it did. Hardly an item in its 
budget is based on cost of service. It costs twice as much 
to collect customs revenue in one district as in another, 
but the rates are the same for all districts. 


City Housing 


UR friend Smith has three rooms and a bath, for which, 

unfurnished, he pays four hundred dollars a month. 
Our friend Robinson also has three rooms and a bath, for 
which, unfurnished, he pays thirty-five dollars a month. 

They are in the same city— New York—and about three 
miles apart. 

The house that Robinson lives in is a better example of 
architecture than the one Smith lives in. His apartment 
is about as large and as comfortable, and quite as attrac- 
tive to the eye. But when you step outside you find your- 
self in a mean, dirty street, with narrow, broken, uneven 
sidewalks, bumpy, ruinous granite-block pavement, every 
where a patched and ragged aspect. There is no bit of 
green in sight, no relief for the eye—a wilderness of dingy 
brick and mortar cut through by shabby streets. 

Leaving Smith's apartment, you find yourself in a broad, 
beautifully paved avenue, as carefully swept and scrubbed 
as a good housewife’s floor. Trucks and carts that might 
drop litter are not permitted upon it. You look across it 
into a fine park. 

The city, of course, furnishes all those pleasing acces- 
sories of immaculate street and enticing park; but Smith 
pays the landlord a prodigious rent for them. 

The people down Robinson's way don't want the city 
to furnish any such accessories for them. They would be 
aghast at the idea of having their streets beautifully paved, 
with clean, shining sidewalks, ornamental lamp-posts, and 
a big lovely park within a minute’s walk. 

They know mighty well that if the city supplied those 
things the landowners would mark up the price of prop- 
erty a thousand per cent and rents would be so high they 
could not live there, 


The Labor Situation 


HE Government has fixed the price of wheat, coal, iron, 

steel and copper. Its Priority Board is saying who 
shall have first call on certain materials and on fuel and 
transportation. 

The reason is that the demand for those things mucl 
exceeded the supply. If bidders simply pitched in, every 
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fellow for himself, bidding against one another, prices 
might go to any height, and there was no likelihood that 
supplies would go where there was most need of them for 
the public good. 

The demand for all those things pretty largely resolves 
itself, in the end, into a demand for labor. Thousands of 
plants say they are short-handed. Farmers in the East 
complain that munition factories are draining the farms of 
labor, and spring seeding may be restricted because har- 
vest hands are not in sight, and many munition factories 
want more hands than they have. 

Plants are bidding against one another for labor, some- 
what as they might have been bidding against one another 
for steel and coal if the Government had not intervened 
So an agitation has started for conscription of labor— as 
fuel, basic materials and transportation have virtually 
been conscripted. 

Neither will anything come now of the agitation for 
a twelve-hour day in industries that have established a 
shorter workday; though that may come later. 

Control over materials, fuel and transportation will shift 
labor to the more necessary industries. High wages should 
draw labor of both men and women from idleness or from 
occupations of small usefulness— jobs that minister to laz 
ness and display—into more useful industry. Laziness and 
display should not now employ labor that may be produ 
tively empioyed. 

But above all, the developed labor supply should be kept 
at work. That, at present, is more important than ar 
other aspect of the matter. A strike is a crime against th 


country 


Working for the Government 


F YOU think government ownership is a good thing for 

labor, ask your postman. 

he will tell you that his salary was fixed ten years ago; 
and, though cost of living has greatly increased since then, 
and workmen in private employment have generally 
received substantial increases, his employer has taken no 
cognizance of those facts. 

After having served as a substitute he is put on the reg- 
ular force at eight hundred dollars a year, and receives an 
annual increase of one hundred, if efficient, until he reaches 
twelve hundred a year. The average for the first nine 
years of substitute and regular service is said to be about 
eight hundred dollars a year. 

The maximum is about twenty-five dollars a week. It 
might be instructive for you to find out where and how a 
man with a family can live on that amount in a big city at 
the present time. 

There is a bill before Congress to adjust salaries of posta! 
clerks and letter carriers in first-class and second-class 
offices. It proposes a thousand dollars a year for employees 
in the first grade, and successive promotions— for efficient 
employees —to a maximum of fifteen hundred dollars in the 
sixth grade. It ought to pass. 

The National Association of Letter Carriers, in annual 
convention assembled, adopted a memorial in support of 
this bill. It is an exceedingly modest document, couched 
throughout in the language of dutiful servants, “‘ respect- 
fully appealing” for consideration of their claims. 

That is the Government employee. For a breezily con- 
trasting picture of the private employee, you may have 
read, almost any day lately, of the union delegate’s walking 
into the boss’ office, thumping the table and tersely 


remarking: “Come across!” 


War Charities 


See time ago a war-benefit bazaar was held in New 
WJ York. Receipts were almost eighty thousand dollar 
and net proceeds for the war fund about seven hundred 
dollars. Then there was an investigation, some in- 
dictments, and an ordinance designed to prevent similar 
impositions on the public in the future. 

Like ordinances or police regulations are in order every- 
where. 

A hundred and one agencies appeal for money to 
alleviate distress caused by the war. Most of them are 
honest; but some are badly managed, and some are gotten 
up to give jobs to interested persons. No war-benefit en- 
tertainment ought to be permitted without responsibl 
assurance that the proceeds will go to a useful war pur- 
pose—and not to pay salaries and commissions. 

There is always the Red Cross. There is the Y. M.C. A. 
There are some other agencies which are known to be de- 
pendable and efficiently managed; so that money turned 
over to them will really count in lightening the total bur- 
den of the war. And there are some side shows whose 
usefulness, in view of the whole situation, is doubtful. 

Don’t hand out a dollar simply because the lady is 
wearing a red-white-and-blue sash. In any case for every 
dollar that will be handed out there is crying need of ter 
dollars or fifty. Millions of people are suffering. 

Applicants that cannot make out an impeccable case 
and stand the rigidest investigation ought to be discour- 
aged. 
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THE CAMERA AS A DEADLY WEAPON 


(Continued from Page 11 


taken into consideration before the war not 
nly the subject of aérial reconnaissance 

but the subject of bombarding from the air, 
is well—a form of activity which the Allies 
ere later obliged to take up. 

At the beginning of the war the French 
were ahead of other nations in the air. 
Having been the first to prove aviation pos- 
ible, the United States went to sleep; but 
the new science appealed to the imagina- 
ion of the French, and their genius was 
promptly applied to its development. The 
aérial activities of Great Britain prior to 
the war were not comparable with those of 
France, but were far more comprehensive 
han those of this country. 

Thus when the war broke out the now 
almost antiquated military axiom that the 
airplane is the eyes of the army had in 
France been accepted and acted upon; in 
England it was coming to be accepted; 
vhile in the United States it was talked 
about in a large and futile way, without 
results. 

With the first British expeditionary force 
there went to France a handful of fairly 
good planes; but-as Great Britain began to 
realize the vital importance of the airplane 
and to make up her deficiencies, new planes 
were flown from England to the Front in 
such large numbers that sometimes on one 
day more new machines joined the prmy in 
France than were dispatched with the 
original expedition 

Most of the early French planes were 
built for observation work. But it was 
oon found that these planes, being heavy 
and slow by comparison with later types, 
were subject to attack. The Germans 
built faster planes for this purpose; the 
Allies built still faster ones to fight back 
and to act ag convoys to observation 
planes—precisely as destroyers and battle 
cruisers act as convoys to transports. So 
the race har gone on as the war has pro 
pressed Eight distinct types of plane 
have been evolved by the British, the lat 
est of them albattle plane, the small wing 
irface and enormous driving power of 
which remind one of Orville Wright's say- 

g that “if you have a strong enough en 
gine you can fly with a kitchen table.”’ Like 
earler battle planes this one carries a 
machine gun in a fixed position forward. 

int his gun the pilot must point his 
\ine, swooping directly at his adversary 
firing as he comes. The propeller is in 
mnt of the gun, and the firing of the gun 

30 timed by machinery that the bullets 
pass between the propeller blades as they 

» the small wing surface 
of this plane it is necessary to develop a 
peed of eighty or ninety miles an hour on 
the ground before flight is attempted. The 
ngine is, however, so powerful that this 
peed is very quickly reached, and after 
ttle forward dash the machine rises ab 
iptly, attaining in the air a speed of 
undred and forty to a hundred and sixty 
niles an hour. Some aviators will tell you 
that “climb” is even more important than 
peed ina battle plane. The new plane can 
xe to a height of ten thousand feet in eight 
ind a half minutes. It has to be operated 
lways at great speed. When the pilot 
vishes to alight he dives sharply, swerving 
off horizontally one or two hundred feet 
above the gro und and making contact with 
terra firma at a speed of nearly a hundred 
miles an hour. 


revolve Owing t« 


Supermen of the Air 


Naturally only the most expert and daunt 
ess superpilot handles this *ype of plane 
Naturally, also, the man who flies it 
becomes a hero of heroes, not only to the 
lying corps but to the whole world, Young, 
ilert, intrepid, clear of eye and skin, dressed 
in a trim tunic which distinguishes him 
from the poor race of earthbound men, he i 
the embodiment of an ideal manhood; of 
physieal, mental and spiritual fitness per 
fectly coérdinated. Compared with him 
the ordinary aviator seems a mere air chauf- 
feur, while the observer, riding as passenger 
in a slow two-seater, becomes by contrast 
hardly more picturesque than an old gen 
lleman oO ut for an airing in a safe and com- 
fortable limousine 

But though the fighter is the “‘ whole 
how"’ from the popular standpoint he is 
far from being the whole show in a military 
way. He is, as it were, a wingéd D’Artag- 

in; but D’Artagnan was, after all, only a 

rdsman of the king, as the air fighter is 


guardsman of the observer. Or, to adopt a 
football metaphor, the fighter is the inter- 
ference, while the observer is the man who 
runs with the ball. It is the observer that 
the enemy desires above all to bring down; 
and by the same token it is round the ob- 
server that his own convoy of battle planes 
operates in protective formation. For it is 
one of the first rules of the air that, come 
what may, the observer must be brought 
safely in. 

The observer may be a pilot as well, or 
he may not, but he must certainly be fa- 
miliar with the conditions of ground war- 
fare in order to understand what he sees 
from the air. For this reason the highly 
trained observer is usually an experienced 
soldier who has transferred into the flying 
corps. With the pilot this is not necessarily 
the ‘case; in all probability his military 
career began with aviation. If he develops 
a great gift for flying he may become the 
pilot of a battle plane, but in order to be- 
come an observer he must have something 
more than nerve and dexterity. Those 
things he must have, but he should also be 
aman of acute perception, of imagination, 
of vision. 

The French eseadrilles approach the sub- 
ject fof air observation with characteristic 
dash, performing brilliantly, whereas the 
British tendency has been toward stand- 
ardization and the development of an in- 
telligence service as mechanically perfect as 
it is possible to makeit. All of which brings 
us down to the subject of the camera as a 
deadly weapon. 


Convincing the Staff 


We hear much talk of the novelties of this 
war—the submarine, the tank, the wear- 
ing of armor, camouflage, hand-bombing, 
poison gases, flame throwing, airplanes. 
Yet with a single exception not one of these 
things is strictly new. They are merely 
modern improvisations on old themes. A 
crude submarine was tried in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and in the Civil War a Con- 
federate submarine sank a Federal vessel; 
the Greeks, as we know, fought with fire; 
and as for poison gas it is but the more 
deadly successor of the Chinese stinkpot. 
The gas mask, though new to warfare, is 
not new to city fire departments. Air recon- 
naissance was made from balloons in the 
Civil and Franco-Prussian wars. Flying 
is, however, really new. And so is aéro- 
photography 

The first appearance of the camera in any 
connection whatsoever with war was when 
Brady took his Civil War photographs. 
Brady, however, was not a part of the mili- 
tary forces, and did not represent the Gov- 
ernment, but worked on his own initiative. 
His pictures are, of course, of the greatest 
historic value; and though he had not the 
advantage of the modern high-speed shut 

have heard a photographic expert of 
the British Army say that the present war 
has developed no pictorial work to equal 
Brady’s. 

Next, with the invention of the halftone 
method of reproducing photographsin print, 
came the news photographer who, as repre- 
sented by the indomitable “Jimmy” Hare, 
reached ascendancy in the Russo-Japanese 
War, but who, far from being summoned to 
the battlefield as an aid to operations, was 
merely tolerated as a necessary nuisance. 

The use of the camera in our army, in the 
British Army and probably in all other 
armies began with the engineers, who took 
ground photographs for purposes of rec- 
ord, principally in connection with field- 
engineering problems. 

Now we know that prior to the present 
war the science of photography had, like so 
many other sciences, been developed more 
highly in Germany than in any other coun- 
try; but to what extent the Germans were 
equipped to utilize photography for purely 
military purposes, at the outset, we do not 
know— or if we do know we do not tell. It 
seems fair to assume, however, in view of 
their vast military plans and pre parations, 
that they were the first to use it. But 
whether the Germans or the French were 
first, this is the first war in which the camera 
has been recognized officially as an aid to 
purely military reconnaissance. 

Attached to the original British expedi- 
tionary force was a small but efficient unit 
of Royal Engineers, equipped to make 
ground photographs to be used as a means 

for checking up maps and to visualize for 


the artillerists the targets at which they 
fired. Many of the first ground photo- 
graphs were made at great hazard, by sol- 
diers who crept out to advanced positions 
in No Man’s Land and made panoramic 
photographs of the enemy’s Front. 

For aérophotography the British had at 
that time no provision. Before the war 
some casual efforts in this direction were 
made in England with hand cameras, but as 
the results were valueless the idea was 
abandoned. This had the unfortunate ef- 
fect of establishing a precedent. Aéro- 
photography had been tried and pronounced 
a failure. There was no further use in ex- 
perimenting with it. So the young officers 
who went to the high command with new 
proposals were informed 

Now if there is one kind of bureaucrat 
who is likely to be less hospitable than an- 
other to a new idea it is your military bu- 
reaucrat at the beginning of a war. That is 
likely to be true in any army. Gold lace 
is too often a perfect form of insulation 
against originality. Precedent is too often 
the fluid which flows, in place of blood, 
through the veins of your middle-aged staff 
officer. Moreover, he is busy. He resents 
new proposals. What is his training as a 
soldier worth, he asks himself, if he can 
learn anything from young cranks, as he 
considers them, who come to headquarters 
with all manner of fantastic schemes? Only 
recently he had been compelled, against his 
will, to learn the new military maxim that 
the airplane is the eyes of the army; yet 
here were young fellows, hardly more than 
boys, talking of plates and lenses and lab- 
oratory work, and all manner of things hav- 
ing nothing to do with military operati¢ ns, 
and proposing something about making 
the camera, in turn, the eyes of the air- 
plane. Rot! Didn’t he know what a camera 
was? Weren’t his children at home always 
making snapshots? A camera was a toy 
something to be used for taking pictures 
of pretty girls in gardens, and at the sea- 
shore. 

Sothings stood during the first awful 
months through which that gallant little 
army hung on grimly against untold odds, 
adding one more golden page to the history 
of British arms and writing in blood upon 
the soil of France one more sermon on the 
price a nation pays for being unprepared 
for war. 

At last, however, came the day when, in 
the course of planning operations to be 
carried out jointly by French and British 
forces, French officers produced photo- 
graphs which had been taken by their air- 
men,and indicating certain smudges thereon 
declared those smudges to represent barbed 
wire. In the attack that followed, the 
British found barbed wire at the points 
where the smudges showed upon the pho- 
tographs, 


Automatic Picture-Taking 


Nothing more was needed to persuade 
the staff of the value of aérophotography. 
They must have it, and have it in a hurry! 
The young officers who had previously 
wasted breath in trying to convince them 
were sent for. The old hand cameras that 
had been tried before the war were un- 
earthed and given to the young officers with 
orders to go ahead. The young officers 
looked them over, pronounced them worth- 
less and declared that a fresh start must be 
made, beginning at the very beginning 
that there must be special cameras, special 
lenses, special plates, special laboratories, 
special laboratory methods, and—not the 
least important—special men. The high 
command groaned and agreed. Thus it 
came about that, early in 1915, the first 
British school of aérophotography was es- 
tablished in connection with the Royal 
Flying Corps, in a pair of huge packing 

cases of the kind used for shipping airplanes 

It began with two eager men reaching out 
after a new and urgently needed science; 
now, less than three years later, the number 
of trained experts employed in this branch 
of the British service runs into four figures 
Nor is it an exaggeration to say that, rapidly 
as the airplane has developed under the 
pressure of war, the camera and the photo- 
graphic laboratory have kept pace with it 
Authorities on lenses, magnification, tele- 
photography, color photography and light 
filtration gave their knowledge; scientific 
devices undreamed of in connection with 
photography when the war broke out have 


been discovered and applied, and the result 
is that achievements, such as the origina 
photographic experts of the flying corp 
hardly dared imagine, have not only becom« 
realities, but realities of alinost daily o« 
currence. 

The nature of the newest discoveries car 
not be discussed in detail for the reasor 
that the British know that some of their de- 
vices far surpass anything with which the 
Germans are acquainted. But there are 
some things which may be said. The matter 
of actually taking the photographs is sienest 
purely mechanical. The photographic plane 
merely ascends to a given point, when, by 
pressing a button or pulling a string, the 
camera is set in action. Some photographi 
planes carry several cameras attached ir 
such positions that several groups of pix 
tures may be taken at once. The exhaust 
from the motor is sometimes used to operate 
cameras of a kind that takes rapid succes 
sive pictures. Photographs that are per 
fectly clear and highly valuable have beer 
taken from a height of three and a half 
miles. By means of color and light filtratio: 
certain things, often invisib y to the eye, 
are made to stand out sharply in photo- 
graphs of one especial kind 


New Photographic Feats 


Without stating the exact nature of thes« 
pictures or the precise purpose for whic! 
they are taken, let us fancy a case in whic 
an aviator could not see men lying sti 
upon the ground, wrapped in camouflag: 
coats, but in which by means of light filtra 
tion the camera sharply reveals them. Th: 
will suffice to indicate the nature of what 
being done with one special type of camer 
But more wonderful yet is the trick th: 
has been learned of taking clear photo 
graphs under weather conditions so unfavor 
shia that the photographer is unable to se 
the earth, or is at best barely able to di 
cern it. For example, a photograph of 
section of German trench, closely packe 
with soldiers, was taken through a thi 
mist. It revealed the fact that the enemy 
fancying himself safe under cover of the 
mist, was bringing up reserves for an attac} 
Within a few minutes after this photograp! 
was taken the aviator returned to eart! 
within ten minutes after he had landed fir 
ished prints of this picture were in the hand 
of the intelligence officers, and a minute or 
two later the section of communicatin 
trench shown in the picture, with the me: 
in it, was under a fire so heavy that it wa 
completely obliterated. From the time the 
photograph was taken to the time the shel 
were dropping was not more than eighte« 
or twenty minutes 

All aérophotographic experts will tell you 
that their science or art, or whatever yo 
choose to call it, begins where the mos 
skillful studio photography ends. Instea 
of taking amateur photographers and trai: 
ng them for aérophotography they take 
experts and carry them along in a post 
graduate course. This applies not so muc 
to the men who actually take the picture 
as to the laboratory men stationed at avi: 
tion camps with motor trucks fitted wit! 
highly standardized equipment for develop 
ing, printing and enlarging. The impor 
tance of perfect work in these branches 
very great; plates and prints must be abso 
lutely free from spots; for a dot no bigge 
than a pin point, or a slight change in tone 
resembling a spot made upon a plate by 
chemicals, 'may mean volumes-—as som¢ 
episodes I shall presently relate will show 
Speed is also of the utmost importance ir 
laboratory work, since conditions change 
momentarily, and since the “reading” of 
the finished prints by the experts of the 
Intelligence Division often requires long, 
yatient labor with a magnifying instrument 

And therein lies one of the chief advar 
tages of photographic observation over ob- 
ervation with the eye. Instead of a quick 
impression gathered while flying, and per 
haps also under fire, which is what the eye 
observer gets, the camera makes a perma- 
nent record, which may be studied at leisure 
in a place of safety. Instead of seeing one 
thing as the eye does, and then jumping t: 
another thing, the camera’s eye takes in 
impartially every detail that comes withir 
its range of vision. Objects at the margins 
of the photograph are as clear as = near 
the center. Nothing is overlooked. Also the 
camera’s eye is infinitely sharper than 

Continued on Page 26 
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“This gladdest day in all the year 






| bring this wholesome Christmas cheer 
Enjoy and smile, and hope again 
For peace on earth good will to men 






Christmas will still be “Christmas”! 


The one day in the year when we are all bound to 
look on the bright side of life, and make the most of 


every sensible enjoyment. Above all, let your Christmas 
dinner be as cheerful and inviting as you can make it. Give it the added 
zest and relish of an appropriate soup course. If the dinner is a hearty one, 


begin it with 


Campbell’s Consommé 


In this delicate and appetizing Campbell 
“kind” you have an ideal introduction to the 
Christmas menu. 

Made from choice beef and doubly clari- 
fied by an improved method of our own, it 
is rendered as clear as amber, and extremely 
inviting. 

We flavor it slightly with selected vegetables, 
fine herbs and a touch of French blending. 


‘Today when you order from the grocer, remember to ————_e 


include some of Campbell's Consomme. 


\sparagus Clam Chowde 
Beet ( onsomm« 
boul Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicke1 Muliigataw 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra Mutton 

C] Ox Tail 


Its attractive appearance and piquant flavor 
appeal to the most critical taste, and make this 
delightful Consommé especially appropriate 
with a very hearty dinner or any formal occa- 
sion where many courses are served. 

Like all Campbell’s Soups its use involves 
neither labor nor delay. You simply add hot 
water, bring to a boil 


and serve. 
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The Wise 
Christmas Gift 
"Tes Overland car 

makes your Christ- 
mas money count 
makes it /ive longer and 
a > more good 

With it you can 
Mmcasure up to the extra 


demands upon your 
time and energy. 
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ERE is a business car—built for 

thrifty utility!—for home-eth 
ciency— work-efficiency and individual 
efficiency. 


You need this car to live a 1918-life 


It is, in your daily life, what the 
machine guns and aéroplanes are for 
the army; what automatic tools are 
for factories; what railroads are for 
commerce 


ight Weight—Big Power 


It is a service expert ! 


So designed, constructed and per- 
fected as to run better--run longer 
and run cheaper. 

Its business is to keep going 

And going sweetly, obediently and 
sufficiently for all requirements 

Phe 32-horsepower motor is a miser 
with fuel and a spendthrift with power. 


December 22, 19/7 


It is rugged, dependable, quiet and 
always adequate 

Every structural feature is built of 
the quality and quantity of materials 
that provides lor extraordinary de 
mands. 

rhis is how it is built and what it 
is built for! 

More than 80,000 Model 90 Over- 
land cars already are making more 
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eri — Big Room-—Small Cost! Model 90 


: , Light Four 
t and than 80,000 owners happier, healthier This car gives you social-pride in ‘ f its contro vitl 





ind wealthier 


a. 4 addition to mechanical-power easy h of the driver . 
ilt of It has big-car appearance and tour t has deep upholstery, | ty of 
: It is a money-saver when you buy : t] , 
erials ing comfort without extravagance 


Lt} leg room, and exquisite fini 
it and while you wese it 
, de- 


Consider its complete equipment Its serviceability 


Now for its excess value over and \uto-Lite starting and lighting ness man! 
rat it above its economical usefulness vacuum system fuel feed, 31 x 4 inch family W illys-Overland Ince 


Toledo. Ohio 


tires, non-skid rear! ( 
ver- No other car near its price gives It has 106 inch wheelbase and buoy 
more such comfort, beauty and roominess ant cantilever rear springs 


CL your Model 90 Over! y AY ( 
car that please while it é n ind ght mm ‘ 


car that gives more tor 1 














Continued from Page 22) 
of aman. It picks out tiny items 
can detect, and some- 
are of the first significance. 
camera does more than that. 
yrrects the eye observer's impres- 
o the nature of the things that he 
seen. A case in point is that of an eye 
bser urning from a flight back 
man lines at a tirhe when gas was 
used, reported four gas tanks at a 
ertain place. A photograph a few minutes 
ater revealed the supposed gas tanks as 

harmless logs of wood. 

The camera is also the deadly enemy of 

er ay ay Devices for concealment that 
) affle the eye of thé ocular observer are 
vealed in photographs, sometimes faintly, 

tommiiaas with a, clarity that is actually 
ludier And fully as important, the 
camera, so to speak, remembers. What it 
has once seen does not pass out of its mind 
but becomes a permanent record, ‘Plus, a 
picture of a certain piece of Front, taken at 
a give n time and under given condition, 
may be compared. with other pictures of 
that same piece of Front taken at other 
times, and,still others, and so on, day after 
day or, if need by, hour after hour. The 
progress of new trenches is noted as they 
are being dug; every change in the land- 
scape, however slight, is observed and in- 
terpreted. It was through the camera that 
one of the first lessons of camouflage was 
learned, at the beginning, by both sides 
thelesson that theshadowisanall-important 
thing: that the object you wish to conceal 
must not cast a shadow, but should, if it 
stands aboveground, be situated in a shadow 
cast by some larger object. For changing 
lights are very trying to camouflage; what 
is concealed at midday may be sharply re- 
vealed in the early morning or late after- 
noon, 

In one case, where a French town held 
by the Germans had been shot to pieces 
by Allied artillery, a late photograph re- 
vealed that one « ~y houses, which had 
long been roofless, had suddenly acquired a 
roof. The airmen, knowing that it is not in 
the nature of the Hun to rebuild a structure 
in a captured town, for the benefit of any- 
one but the Hun himself, kept photograph- 
ing this house, and presently, by a brilliant 
piece of deduction, it was found out that the 
new roof concealed a heavy gun. Precisely 
how this discovery was made from the 
photographs cannot be told. It may only 
be said that it was accomplished by a piece 
of photographic detective work strongly 

uggesting the methods used by Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes in his fictitious exploits. 

The valuable items of information to be 
gleaned from an important bromide print 
are not as a rule the perfectly plain items; 
in other words, what you see in a photo- 
graph is not generally so important as what 
you are able to deduce from what you see. 
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Where Experts Come in 


hat is where the expertness of “‘G.S.O. 
comes in. G.S.O.3 is the familiar desig- 
nation of the British staff officer whose duty 
it is to study photographs and gather infor- 
*n from them. The more you learn of 
the deductions made by this individual the 
more they stun you with their constructive 
imaginativeness. G.S.0.3 at his best is 
more like a wizard than a man; and at that 
he will probably admit, like an honest 
British seldier, that at reading aérophoto- 
graphs the French are perhaps a shade more 
killful than he is. He admires intensely 
their achievements in this direction and 
does not hesitate to say so, 
it is to G.S.0.3 that prints are rushed as 
on as they are made. Sometimes he 
causes phot graphs to be made at very 
brief interval two or three 
oldiers, represented by pin-point dots upon 
a print, may be followed on a walk that 


matio 


Sometimes 
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they are taking, their progress noted by the 
altered position of the dots in successive 
photographs. Three or four photographs 
of the same bit of terrain, taken at different 
hours on the same day, may reveal the 
progress of some new trench that is being 
dug or of some other work. And even so, 
trenches are dug so rapidly that forces at- 
tacking at dawn come upon works that did 
not exist when the last photograph was 
taken, about sunset on the previous day. 

Or again, it is the other way about. 
Sometimes the Germans are sone by the 
camera when they do not know that they 
are being caught. And it is then that the 
war god has his little joke. I have seen 
photographs that tell such a joke ~ 
sively—quite as Goldberg, or Tad, or Bud 
Fisher, or any of the others who draw daily 
comic strips for newspapers tell theirs. 
The first photograph, taken from a great 
height, showed the commencement of work 
on an important piece of military construc- 
tion back of the German lines, Anti- 
aircraft guns were thickly planted about 
this point, to drop or drive away observers, 
and German battle planes were kept in 
readiness to fly to the attack when Allied 
planes appeared. In this way it was hoped 
to keep the work a secret. 


The German Hen 


It is, however, a point of honor with the 
various escadrilles of France and the sun- 
dry squadrons of the Royal Flying Corps 
to get the photographs they are ordered to 
get. If one observer goes for a certain piece 
of information and does not in due course 
return another goes on the same errand; if 
the second does not presently come back a 
third departs; and so on until the object is 
accomplished or until the command comes 
to desist. Sometimes the second man out 
upon one of these dangerous missions 
passes over the wreck of the first man’s 
plane,:a tragic little spot on the ground be- 
low marking the ate of a comrade with 
whom he breakfasted that morning. I 
have seen photographs of the first man’s 
wrecked plane taken by the second flyer as 
he passed aboveit. You see, it takes nerve! 
But nerve is the commonest kind of com- 
modity among the birdmen. 

The staff desired progressive pictures of 
the new German military work. So in 
7 ge of the anti-aircraft guns and the bat- 
tle planes the members of a certain British 
flying squadron went out, day after day, 
and got them. Turning the pictures over, 
one sees first the beginning, then the prog- 
ress of the work, then its completion, then 
the putting on of camouflege. In one pho- 
tograph half the camouflage is on. In 
the next it is all in place and the position of 
the work is indicated only by what looks 
like a faint blur. The next photograph 
shows, directly over the completed work, a 
white spot like a ragged ball of cotton or 
the mark of a blemish on a photographic 
plate. Then comes the last picture—a 
black hole in the ground and ruin all about. 
And that is where the war god's joke comes 
in. The white spot represents the explo- 
sion of a heavy shell, which, instead of hav- 
ing been dropped upon the work when it 
was started, was withheld until the job 
was done and even camouflaged. Then 
Bang! —and it was gone. 

““We believe,” said a British birdman, 
réferring to this episode, “‘that this sort of 
thing quite discourages the Hen.” 

“The hen?” I repeated, mystified. 

“Yes,” said he. 

**Who is the hen?” 

“The German.” 

“How do you spell it?” 

*‘Hen,” he repeated. ‘‘H-u-n—Hen! 

He told me of another instance in which 
the “‘ Hen’s”’ labor went for nothing. 

One day a birdman brought in a picture 
of a certain tract of ground in back of a 


I asked. 
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German first-line trench. This tract had 
been photographed repeatedly before. 
Nothing new was revealed in the picture 
save that just beyond the German trench 
appeared two spots looking like discolora- 
tions caused by careless laboratory work. 
But careless laboratory work does not 
occur in oo oe at the Front. It 
cannot be allowed to occur. What did 
these spots mean? That was the question 
which confronted G.S.O.3. 

And this is what they meant: 

A certain British tank had been in the 
habit of making an occasional raid across 
the German trench in this region. Several 
times it had for certain reasons taken a 
course that led it across the trench at about 
the point where the two new spots occurred. 
It had strafed the Germans considerably 
on more than one occasion, that tank. 
They had learned to look for it. They 
expected it to come again, by the same 
course. 

But it never did go that way again. 
G.S.0.3 said that it had better not. He 
said that it would be best for the tank to 
choose another path the next time it went 
calling on the Germans—because the two 
new spots were mines, which had been 
made ready, on the old route, to receive it. 

The reader may be disposed to doubt my 
veracity when I declare that I know of 
cases in which infinitely more subtle inter- 
pretations of aérophotographs have been 
made. In one case a photograph was 
shown in which several clumps of trees oc- 
curred. The officer handling the photo- 
graphs indicated one of these thickets and 
remarked that within it a German officer 
was domiciled. That clump of trees looked 
like ary other clump of trees. There was 
not so much as a dot, representing a hu- 
man figure, standing near it. So far as I 
could see there was nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to reveal a German officer. The 
tops of the trees were thick and close to- 
gether. It was impossible to see through 
them. After pondering the matter for min- 
utes I came to the conclusion that if I had 
to fathom this mystery or else be shot I 
should forthwith place my back against 
the wall and tell them to bring on the firing 
squad 

Then I was shown. And though I may 
not say what I was shown I can say that it 
was something apparently so insignificant, 
something seemingly so remote from all 
connection with a German officer, that 
the reading of that single photograph con- 
stitutes the most superhumanly brilliant 
coupling of observation and deductive 
reasoning that I have ever known—an 
achievement beyond all praise. 


Practice Picture-Reading 


Would you like to experiment with the 
A B C’s of photograph reading? Then 
compare the photograph on page eleven 
taken from the ground, of the wrecked 
Zeppelin, with that taken from the air. By 
considering the position of the Zeppelin 
with regard to the small white farmhouse 
immediately at the right of it in the aéro- 
photograph—you can put your pencil point 
down upon the maplike photograph at 
practically the place where the ground 
photographer stood when he snapped his 
shutter. Having established that point you 
have located yourself on the ground photo- 


graph with regard to all the-surrounting” 


country, 
graph. 
You know, for example, that if you were 
standing where the photographer stood 
when he photographed the fallen monster, 
with the little farmhouse behind it, you 
could turn to the left, and walking out of 
the picture come to a hedge—the continua- 
tion of the hedge showing between the Zep- 
pelin and the farmhouse. If you scrambled 
through the hedge you would reach the 


as explained by the aérophoto- 
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road. If you turned to the left, following 
that road away from the farmhouse, you 
would first pass farm buildings on your 
right, and, farther along, other farm build- 
ings on your left. Or if instead of going 
away from the farmhouse you followed the 
road toward it you know that at the corner 
of the house the road would turn sharply to 
the right and that you would find the huge 
frame of the Zeppelin lying directly across 
the road a few steps beyond the turn. Let 
us assume that it would stop you. You 
might then turn back and pass into the 
neatly furrowed field at ‘the rear of the 
farmhouse. Walking down that field in 
the direction in which the furrows run you 
would find a hedge at the end of it, and pass- 
ing the hedge you would come upon two 
rows of tents—an encampment of soldiers 
detailed to keep curiosity seekers from 
hunting souvenirs amid the ruins of the 
Zeppelin. Then if you turned to the right 
and followed the line formed by the two 
rows of tents you would come to another 
hedge, and crossing it would find two more 
rows of tents—these at the far extremity of 
the green field over the upper corner of 
which about two-thirds of the fallen mon- 
ster rests. You can judge quite accurately 
of the length of such a walk by using the 
known length of the average Zeppelin as a 
basis for measurement; or if you do not 
know how long a Zeppelin is then you can 
use the estimated length of the farmhouse 
roof as a basis, or the width of a military 
tent, or of an English lane. As this aéro- 
photograph is taken at an angle the per- 
spective may throw your measurements 
out a little. The ordinary military aéro- 
photograph is, however, taken vertically, 
making an absolutely accurate map. 


Accurate Work 


A similar experiment may be tried by 
comparing the ground photograph of the 
farm courtyard with the first photograph 
taken from the air, above it. By comparing 
details of the building as seen from the 
ground with details as seen from the air you 
may establish the precise point in the court- 
yard at which the ground photographer 
stood to take his picture. Having estab- 
lished that, and having familiarized your- 
self with the aérophotograph, you can look 
at the ground photograph and know just 
where you would go, if you were on the 
scene, in order to reach the nearest German 
trenches, and just where those trenches 
would lead you were you to follow them 
Theaé rophotographs were, in this instance, 

taken from a point almost exactly above 
that from which the ground photograph 
was taken. But how would you muke sure 
of that if you didn’t know it? 

The reader is by this time probably com 
vineced that the taking of military photo- 
graphs from the air is not merely a matter 
of going up and snapping away with 
camera, hit or miss, in the hope of getting 
something useful. Nor is it merely a matter 
of obtaining photographs of this bit of 
German territory or that. The whole Front 
is photographed, for miles back. Each sec- 
tor is divided into plots and each plot has 
its number. A birdman is told to go and 
get a fresh picture of, let us say, Plot G, 137, 
at 6500 feet. He doesit. His indicator tells 
him when he is at the proper height and his 
finder tells him when he is over the plot 


“hé has héén Sent to take—for of course he 


knows his terrain. If shrapnel from the 
anti-aircraft guns sends him up above the 
height from which he wishes to make his 
picture he wiil take it from a higher point, 
say 10,000 feet; and the photograph thus 
obtained can be brought to scale afterward 
by enlargement. Almost always he gets his 
photograph. And if occasionally he fails that 
does not necessarily mean that the anti- 
aircraft guns or the German battle planes 
Continued on Page 29 
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Depending On 
The Republic 


Users of Republic Tires are placing 
more and more dependence in their tires. 


When one set of Republics has finally 
worn out, they simply buy another set 
of Republics. 


Experience with Republics, and doubt- 
less with other makes, has shown that 
Republic Tires do last longer. 


Republic users tell us that their tires 
do not chip or cut as readily as some 
other tires they have used. 


We know that this is due to the 
Prodium Process. 


Their experience has shown the greater 
non-skid effectiveness of the patented 
Staggard Tread. 

They say that Republics have removed 
every element of chance from tire- 
buying. 

Republic Tire users put dependence in 
Republics, because of their good experi- 
ence with Republics. 
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A flame within a flame 


YOU probably will never need all the heat of this This Acorn Power-Heat Oil-Range sums up the 
new oil-range, but it is there if you want it. experience and inventions of men who have been 

2 tore < > = 1? > » £ reors 

Acorn Power-Heat is derived from oil— oil that foremost in the oil stove industry for years. 


is first turned into vapor by a newly invented burner 
and then burned in a “flame within a flame” of in 
tense heating-power. 


Clean as a gas-range 


Fumes and oily odors are absent. The reservoir 


This Acorn burner takes a gallon of oil and will not soil your hands with oil. No oily film on 
gradually converts it into thousands of gallons of burners or elsewhere for your fingers or dress to 


burnable vapor. 


Half cent an hour for 
cooking 


With each gallon of oil the aa O Tl 
new Acorn Power-Heat burner > AAD A 


consumes many thousand times 


its own quantity of air, theretore RANGES 


one gallon ot oil is made to last . 3 a a : 
for about twenty hours. This OIL, COAL, GAS, ELECTRIC 
means one-half cent an hour per Combinations: Oil-Coal and Gas-Coal 
burner at full power; much less 
for ordinary cooking. 


RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY 
Abolish the high cost of fuel Main Office, Albany, N. 

in your home. Put in this Acorn recaries, Aaemy, Sy amhecs 

Oil-Range and let it pay for itselt penn rie sibataems 


t n, Buttalo, Chicas 


in reduced fuel bills. int 


Pp 


touch. No wick-trimming trou 
ble, hence no soot on cooking 
utensils. Made in all sizes; oven 
removable, with or without can- 
opy and warming closet. 

This new Acorn will be on 
sale at leading dealers’ within a 
few weeks. If you want in 
tense, quick-cooking heat at your 
instant command, ask to see it 
Don’t buy an oil-range until you 
do see it. 

Meanwhile, send for“ A Flame 
Within A Flame.” Your copy is 
waiting for you in our office. A 
postcard will bring it. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
succeed in “crashing” him, as the Brit- 
ish say—in shooting him down. Many an 
aérophotographer has had his plane riddled 
with bullets and pieces of shrapnel, yet has 
returned with his photographs; and others 
have had their plans disarranged by pieces 
of shrapnel that have hit their cameras 
This has happened at heights as great as 
10,000 feet. 

As in equipment, so in everything else, 
standardization is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Every detail of the work of the 
photographic division of the flying corps 
must interlock with other details. This is 
true literally, even of the maplike photo- 
graphic prints secured. Instead of being 
regarded as individual prints they become 
the tiny fragments making up one huge print 
of the entire sector —a gigantic photographic 
map, of such accuracy as no cartographer 
can achieve. This map at headquarters 
expresses, perhaps more concretely than 
any other thing, the new military science. 
What it really is is a vast, living, changing 
photograph of war—a photograph that 
tells the story of the war day by day, hour 
by hour, as that story is recorded by the 
cameras of the birdmen. To keep these 
maps alive, to keep them living always in 
the present, hundreds of thousands of pho- 
tographs are taken every month. 


When the British offered to present to 
the Government of the United States al 
the knowledge they had gained throug 
fighting the war, the American commission, 
then in Europe, asked that certain British 
experts be allowed to come to the United 
States and teach us certain things. Among 
the things our army had to begin to learn 
was this new science—aérophotography. 
The British expert in this branch, whom 


our commissioners asked for, was Maj 
C. D. M. Campbell, who went to France 


with the first expeditionary force and was 
later one of the two officers to do the 
pioneer work in flying-corps photography. 

So, though Major Campbell is a very 
useful officer—whether lecturing on aéro- 
photograph interpretation to senior officers 
taking the course at Aldershot or carrying 
on the work in a more acutely practical 
way at the Front—-the British gener- 
ously let us have him; and along with him 
his expert sergeant major and tons and 
tons of equipment representing every single 
thing having to do with aérophotography 
as practiced by the British—-from cameras 
of various kinds down to the rubber stamps 
with which the prints are marked. And all 
that he knows and all that his sergeant 
major knows is now known—as nearly as 
such things can be learned short of actual 
war practice—to the aérial section of the 
photographic division of our signal corps 
Also the signal corps has all the para- 
phernalia. And all that the officers ir 
charge need do in order to hasten the day 
when we shall have an efficient aéropho- 
tographic service of our own is to adopt ir 
its entirety the system which it has taken 
the British three years to develop, and 
which if we had to build it up ourselves 
without guidance, would mean a long pe- 
riod of experimentation and delay. The 
British do not say that their system cannot 
be improved. On the contrary, they them- 
selves are constantly improving it. But 
they do strongly advise us to adopt their 
system or the French system or any 
tem we may prefer, so long as it is a com- 
plete system already created, and not a 
patched-up thing. 


Vs- 
Sy 


More Men Than Material 


Even if—as now seems probable— we do 
adopt the British system, from cameras 
down to rubber stamps, we shall have 
enough to do in learning to manufacture 
the material and train the personnel. Lab- 
oratory men must work like a gun crew 
All their equipment must be of superexcel- 


lent quality. So must the cameras. Most 
of the raw material for the finest lenses 
came before the war from Germany. Some 


came from France, however, and that is 
where it comes from now. The photo- 
graphic division of the signal corps is calling 

upon citizens who own fine German lenses 
to sell them to the Government. By ana- 
lyzing these, American lens experts will be 
able in future to reproduce them; but of 


course each precious lens analyzed means a 
lens destroyed. 

The excellence of quality achieved in 
France and England has been attained only 
by the encouragement of strong 
between independent 


competi- 
manufacturers 


tion 
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of lenses, cameras and photographic ma- 
terial, with favor shown to none and the 
development of high quality as the sole 
object in view. 

In the matter of men for this service we 
are better off, Major Campbell says, than 
in material. We have the makings of a 
splendid force of laboratory men; all that 
is required is very careful selection and 
training. The great dengue | in this country, 
as it was in England when aérophotography 
was first taken up, is that to the average 
person a camera is a camera, a rol! of film a 
roll of film, and a plate a plate; degrees of 
excellence are little understood; when you 
get into the upper realms of photography 
you are much like an airman breaking an 
altitude record—company is scarce up 
there. The exacting expert is, therefore, 
likely to be regard ed as a crank; and there 
is always the chance that persons who do 
not recognize, as he does, the need for ab- 
solute perfection will dismiss his recommen- 
dations and buy equipment which is thought 
good enough, but which will later have to 
be discarded 

The United States Government is going 
in for a campaign of photograph y in this 
war which, when it is in operation in a large 
way, is expected to be more comprehensive 
than anything attempted in Europe 


How Leaks Have Occurred 


All photographers at the Fr whether 
ae rophotographers engineering photog 
raphers, news photographers or motior 


picture men, wil! be members of the military 
forces. The purpose of ground photography 
will be to supply war pictures to the Amer- 
ican press and to compile a photographi 
history of the war on a vast and compre 
hensive scale 

As in aérophotography so in ground 
photography the Allies learned a great dea 
by experience; and some of the experience 
was bitter. One of the first mistakes t} ey 
made was in issuing permits to individuals, 
representing news-service 
make photographs inside the 
there was at that time supposed to be some 
censorship over photographs it was inade- 
quate, and large numbers of prints contain- 
ing information of value to the enemy 
reached Berlin. That such a thing occurred 
does not necessarily indicate evil intentions 
on the part of the photographers, but it 
does very definitely point the necessity of 
strict censorship over all photographs of 
military or naval subjects 


syndicates, to 


lines. Thougl 


It makes little 


difference to the Germans whether they 
get information from their own secret 

agents or through the bad judgment of mer 
who would rather be crucified than aid the 
enemy 


To illustrate: A photograph of soldiers 
back of a certain section of Front showed 
them wearing boots of a type that had beer 
discarded some months before and was at 
the period of this occurrence used only by 
reserve troops. This revealed to the inté 
gence officer the fact that 
were stationed at a certain point, the infe 
ence being that they would not stand a 
firm as veterans under attack. Thus this 
photograph informed the enemy 
spot in the line 

Yet suppose the censor had refused to 
pass the picture? You and I, who do not 
know about the latest army boot, might 
consider the ruling stupid and arbi trary 
And again, if we complained to the censor 
and if the censor explained to us his reason 
for suppressing the picture, then we should 
be in possession of the very information it 
was his business to conceal. That is one 


reserve tro 


“4 


reason why censors should have absolute 
power 
Photographs taken by the large staff of 


expert ground photographers, who will be 
sent to France as a part of the photographi: 
division of the signal corps, will not be re- 
leased to the press excepting through the 
Committee on Public Information. Under 
this arrangement there will be no more ex- 
clusive photographs of the war originating 
from American sources. Such a situatior 
is somewhat saddening to the publishers of 
papers, particularly illustrated dailies hav 

ing a high reputation for enterprise in the 
news-photograph field, since it te nds to wipe 
out competition. The policy of the Commit- 
tee on Public Information in this matter has, 
however, been wise, for if the committee 
were to attempt to arrange a system under 
which exclusive rights to certain war photo- 
graphs could be obtained by this newspaper 
or that, then a great how! of protest would 
rise, each paper thinking that some rival 
publication was being favored; whereas 
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under the present plan all are on an ab- 


solutely equal footing 

But the news-photographer’s camera, 
much as we need it, cannot be considered a 
deadly weapon excepting when it back- 
fires, so to speak, and becomes deadly to its 
own side by imparting information to the 
enemy. And with us there is every reason 
to feel certain that such a thing will not 
occur—thanks to what we have learned 
from the early experiences of our Allies. 

Neither is the moving-picture camera, 
the war activities of which are also under 
the control of the signal corps, to be re- 
garded as deadly, except in a very second- 
ary sense. Motion pictures will be used 
for publicity to keep our people at home 
acquainted with the life of the boys at the 
Front and with the continued war activi- 
ties of our Government. They will keep the 
war before us and will emphasize the need 
for work and sacrifice upon the part of 
every citizen. Only to that extent may they, 
perhaps, also be considered as weapons. 

The one camera which is most truly a 
weapon, a terrible lethal instrument, is the 
camera attached to the airplane. And of 
that camera I have told you all I may, and 
a large part of all I know. It isa hard thing 
to find out about—doubly hard; for aside 
from the fact that much of the story of 
aérophotography must for military reasons 
be kept secret, the birdman is the most 
reticent of human beings. Reticence is 
with him a cult 

Other branches of the service in the 
British and French Armies already had 
traditions of long standing when the war 
broke out, but the Royal Flying Corps of 
Great Britain and the Escadrilles of France 
were practically brand new; therefore, 
while building themselves up as organiza- 
tions they had also to build up traditions, 
and one of the first of these was a tradition 
of silence concerning exploits in the air 
This conversational repression springs 
primarily from a desire to avoid anything 
resembling boastfulness, but it is enhanced 
by the fact that everyone who meets an 
airman, especially an airman who has seen 
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service over the Front, begins to ask him 
questions. 

The veteran airman therefore comes to 
feel that he is regarded as a sort of curio, 
and that the whole world is in a conspiracy 
to make him “talk shop.” As a result he 
carefully acquires conversational heaviness, 
with the purpose of keeping himself firmly 
on the ground in face of gales of interroga- 
tion intended to lift him into the air. His 
dexterity in dodging leading questions be- 
comes second nature; he balances himself 
against them instinctively, as against sud- 
den gusts when flying. There is only one 
way to draw him out—do not try in the 
beginning to force him conversationally 
into the air. Get him off his guard. Make 
him think of you as a pleasant acquaint- 
ance or a friend. Then, when he has begun 
to trust you, swing round and ambush him, 
like a sly, swift battle plane darting down 
upon an enemy flyer from an apparently 
innocent cloud. 

In this way you may learn some of the 
slang of the flying corps, and by putting on 
pressure you may hear of some persona! 
adventures—these related reluctantly and 
very badly. 

One of his best slang words is the word 
“*kiwi.”” A kiwi in the vernacular of the 
Royal Flying Corps is a member of the 
corps who does not fly. Such members are 
necessary —officers and men who attend to 
supply and repair work. They wear the 
distinctive tunic of the flying corps, but 
they have not upon their breasts either the 
pair of embroidered wings that mark a 
pilot or the single wing that is the badge of 
an observer. Now the flying men are just a 
little bit inclined to poke fun at the ground 
lings in a veiled and perfectly good-natured 
way, and their tendency to do so is not 
diminished by reason of the fact that 
though the kiwi does not fly he likes to talk 
about the flying corps. And that is how 
he got his nickname. For a kiwi--a real 
kiwi—is a bird found in New Zealand. But 
though the kiwi makes a noise like a bird, 
and though it has feathers and a bill, the 
thing which distinguishes it from other 
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birds is that it always runs upon the ground, 
having no wings with which to fly. 


Once, while gathering information for 
this article, I had to question a British bird- 
man fora long time. I knew he hated being 
questioned, so presently I apologized. 

“Oh, that’s quite all right,” he 
politely if a little sadly. 

“No,” I returned. 
know that everyone you meet asks ques- 
tions. I know how it bores you.” 

““Well—yes,” he admitted. “But you 
have to get your article. That’s al] right 
The thing one really minds is idle, silly 
questions. They ask you: ‘Is it cold in the 
air?’ And they're always asking how we 
ean ever laugh and joke together when 
things are pretty bad—when sometimes 
four of us start off together from our 
quarters in a motor in the morning and 
perhaps three, or two, or only one comes 
back in the evening. They ask how we 
manage under those circumstances to go on 
as usual. But I don’t see what else we 
could do, really. How else could we act? 
If lamin France, and I get up of a morning 
knowing I’ve got some work to do, and that 
I may not get back one it—well, doesn’t it 
annoy me just as much if I have to shave 
with a dull razor or if the shaving water's 
cold? 

“Once I was at a dinner with some other 
flying-corps chaps at a big house in Eng- 
land. There was a dowager at the table 
and she kept asking questions. Everyone 
tried to shut her off. Our fellows all tried; 
even the hostess tried, but it was no good 
At last it got us rather out of patience. 
Awful questions too 

‘Finally she turned to a pal of mine and 
demanded: ‘If your engine when 
you re in the air, can you get down?’ 

‘No, madam,’ he said. ‘That's the an- 
noying part of it. If your engine stops you 
have to stay up. As a matter of fact, the 
upper air is full of our poor comrades, drif 
ing about and slowly starving to deat} 
Their engines have stopped and they can’t 
get down!’”’ 


said 


“It’s a shame. I 


stops 


KAMERAD OR CAMOUFLAGE 


tain amount of pride in showing 
their neighbors how the y were doing their 
bit have passed 

‘But there never should have been any 
such days with their country at war, mon- 
sieur! From the very start everything has 
depended on their doing not their bit but 
their all! That is the only way in which this 
war can possibly be won. Our enemies were 
the first to appreciate that fact.” 

“Yes,”’ Ladmitted; “they sure beat the 
Allies to it in that respect— not the Belgians 
and the French of course 

“We invaded countries had no choice, 
monsieur,”’ Gaston interrupted; “for the 
Belgians to resist as they did was sheer 
greatness of soul, knowing that they were 
certain to be ground to powder between the 
millstones, no matter what happened in the 
end. We French had at least a fighting 
chance, but we never should have had it by 
merely doing our bit. And we should have 
been crushed, and the English after us, if 
England had kept on being content to do 
her bit.” 

‘Well,’ I said, “I guess you're right 
Britannia‘sleeps hard, but she’s a stiff- 
necked old party once she gets going. I get 
your idea, though, and that is that America 
could save a lot of time and expense by 
cutting out this do-our-bit stuff and throw- 
ing her whole weight into the collar right 
off. Well, ths at’s s what I sort of feel we're 
doing, my boy ‘ 

Gaston's war face had set as tight as a 
plaster death mask. ‘‘In that case, mon- 
sieur,”’ said he, “‘the Allied cause is as good 
a won,” 


feel ; eT 





Continued from Page 16 


Lying in bed that night before I went to 
sleep I thought over this brief talk. ‘“‘If 
Gaston feels that way about the business 
after the merest glimpse at the 
edge of this country,” I said to myself, 
‘what will he think when he has dipped into 
it a little way?"’ Here was a bright young 
French business man, well educated, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the geography and 
commercial development not only of his 
own country but of certain parts of Eng- 
land and Germany as well. He had told us 
of having passed a good deai of his child- 
hood with maternal relatives in Alsace and 
that he spoke German as well as he did 
French and English, and that it was owing 
to this fact alone that he had managed to 
escape from the German prison camp 

But his ideas of America were absolutely 
vague, such as we can scarcely imagine in a 
foreigner with any fund of general informa- 
tion. I could guess about what they were 
like from having talked with other intel- 
ligent Frenchmen—and British too—who 
had never crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
Their picture of this country is that of an 
enormous tract of territory inconceivably 
rich in natural resources which are fairly 
well developed in spots, but with vast areas 
of raw, primeval wastes between, these 
teeming with wild cattle and beasts of prey 
and Indians and cowboys and brigénds and 
things in the center of the continent and 
Africans and Mexicans that require peri- 
odical rounding up and lynching in the 
southern part. Whatever other ideas they 
might have got in later years have been put 
back where they were before by the movies. 


eastern 


This is not very surprising when you stop 
to think. The bulk of the French cinema 
shows give their audiences two distinct im- 
pressions of America—the first being big 
cities with a crazy bunch tearing up and 
down the streets in racing cars or over the 
roofs of the skyscrapers in bathing suits 
and nightgowns and things, and the second 
a similar crazy bunch tearing through the 
sagebrush and deserts and mountains of 
Arizona on cow ponies. The Southern Cali- 
fornia pictures were generally thought to 
have been taken at Nice or Cannes or 
somewhere else on the Riviera. Conse- 
quently America as a whole was repre- 
sented to the French popular mind as a 
choice between sagebrush and skyscrapers. 

No doubt Gaston's idea of our great coun 
try was colored by this popular educator, 
and he may have been expecting to plun ge 
outside the fortifications of New York into 
the staked plains or a redwood forest or 
something of the sort, where the chauffeur 
would have to look sharp to keep from run- 
ning us into a holdup—and maybe he 
‘t far wrong in this last respect. But 
the Boston Pike with its long, continuous 
town and crowding population must have 
been a good deal of a jolt to him. I couldn’t 
help but wonder what a man who had been 
brought up to think of towns like Havre 
and Rouen and Amiens and Lille as great 
centers, and even such places as Strasburg 
and Frankfort in the light of big industrial 
cities, would have to say in the course of 
such a little spin round the country as we 
were about to take, with the train buzzing 

(Continued on Page 32 
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Lithe, Sinewy, Enduring 
United States ‘Royal Cord’ Tires 
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a Reputation comes from performance, 
= Gah 
AN —it has to be first won, and then held. 
Sas ot a ‘ af ‘Ty 
>! United States ‘Royal Cord’ Tires have won the repu- 
== tation as the most elastic, resilient, enduring, of all cord tires, 


—won it by performance—by doing the work a tire should 
do a little better, a little surer, a little longer, than any 
other make of tire; 
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= —not only won that reputation, but held it continuously, 
= unremittingly, valiantly, in the face of every test. 
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To know the construction of ‘Royal Cord’ Tires is to 
know why they have held their supremacy. 

The many layers of many powerful little cords in these 
tires, 

—like the lithe, sinewy, enduring muscles of a physically 
perfect man, 

—give them the elasticity, the resiliency, the endurance 
which is so exclusively theirs. 

Their vast, and still growing vaster, sales increases are 
the proof of what wise motorists think of ‘Royal Cord’ Tires. 






‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
Alsotires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 
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i Tive Accessories //ave A rling 
Wear that Make United States Tires supreme 
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Centinued from Page 30 
ig manufacturing centers that he 
heard the name of at the 
rateof about threeeach hour. I justcouldn’t 
wonder how it was going to strike 
een enough of Gaston already 
at he would take it all in and 

$s Impres straight. 


through | 


t ad never even 


ions 


we started on our tour, 
not because a sleeper in 
Sherman said of war toa 
1 of my habit but because 
ton to get a good look at the 
Mind you, this desire of mine 
secretary a personally 
vas not based on any good 
of his entertainment or the 
one of showing him what a 
nation we are--not by a long shot! 
my’ position at this 
tion of the most vital 
hat of how long the 
was going to last and how deep we 
in for it. So far nobody I talked with 
beer ve me what I considered 
ned, steel-riveted proph- 
med to me that the opinion 
nded young French business 
knowledge of European con- 
and now seeing America for the first 
th open mind and eye, might be of 
iceivable value. 
» two days before leaving 
1 in touch with my affairs 
him the nature of his 
tarted on our journey I 
frankly what I expected of him 
of a clear, unbiased estimate of 
iation so far as he might be able to 
from whatever he might manage 
opserve 
‘Just cut out the French politeness, my 
bov,”’ I said, “‘and let me have it straight. 
Don't be afraid of riling me or hurting my 
feelings or ruffling my vanity, or any of that 
tuff. I'm too old a bird and in this thing 
too deep to mind a few knocks. This coun- 
try is full of ostri with their heads 
tuck in holes, and I want to keep mine up 
in the air and » thing ; as they are while 
the running 18 gé woke 


his sort of 


con- 


riou 


many others in 
al moment a ques 


ortance to me was t 


able to gi 

ye asound-y Ir 

and it see 
s alert-n 


I had pent 
putting Ga 
and explaining 

ind onre¢ 


‘hes 


talk from me seemed to 
amuse Gaston like the mischief, and from 
nterest he took in everything and the 

s he ¢ Amer I could see that I had 

bet in taking him on. We vis- 
1 Niagara Falls, then went 
and the farther we went the 
grew. Just as I had ex- 
ounded at the tremen- 
activity and dynamic 
saw the evidence on every 


a safe 


neener Gaston 


pec ted, he was ast 
commercial 


force of w 


dous 
hich he 


But 


most was the way 


seemed to paralyze him the 
in which the Germans 
verything, and the farther 

more his astonishment 


what 
were woven into ¢ 
West we got the 
] 


nerea u 


Violence in the Future? 


of German names 
ong the frontier of Alsace- 
, saven’t you?”’ And Gaston was 
bliged to admit that they had. “ Before 
America got into this war,”’ I went on, 
ou people over there all pruphesied that 
ig we'd have on our hands if we 

ild be a German uprising, and 

papers published estimates of the 
lenumber of organized and equipped 
s we could probably count on. The 
were croaking likea lot of corbie crows 
itable sabotage, incendiary 

m plants and warehouses, 

ng up of public buildings 

i railroad bridges Well, 

lappened that is, to 

ant extent How 

secret service 

ervice in the 

a general cata 

ted. So how do 

paused, mean- 

going on to 
solidarity of 
rvading 
when Gaston 


ot plenty 


' 
me 1 wouk 
your 
probal 
(,erma 


Allie . 


sen 
ism, 
be that the moment 
sidered ripe - 
1imed. “You mean to 
re perhaps only biding 


"— hs s how it 
b3. answered 
xd for 
well pleased with the way 
the war, and meantime their 


looks to me, monsieur,”’ 

“So far there has been 
them to strike. They are 
America is 


actual nee 


g about 


ganda go ecretly ahead, aided toa 
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considerable extent by some of your own 
prominent statesmen and politicians and 
private citizens. Our enemies are not fools 
and would not choose this early period of 
war enthusiasm for an open effort. The 
German mind is too astute. Its policy is 
first erosion and the perfection of their 
plans. The signal for action would be some 
great debacle to the Allies.” 


It struck me that night that I had gota 
darned sight more than I had counted on 
in begging Gaston to give me his views 
straight from the shoulder, never mind if 
it was a good jolt. I was reminded of a 
time some years before when I still put a 
certain value on my shape and had said the 
same thing to a trainer who had been a 
heavyweight prize fighter until booze got 
his belt. 

But the punch he carelessly handed me 
had done no worse than to give me a head- 
ache, whereas the one I had got from Gas- 
ton gave me an unsteady feeling round the 
solar plexus. And it seemed to get worse 
instead of better. I didn’t want it. I 
couldn’t see how it was going to help me 
any in my business or in my pleasure. This 
stuff was a disagreeable topic that I had 
tried to keep as much as possible out of my 
mind, like pneumonia and the tax on war 
profits and how much I was being trimmed 
by my farmer and housekeeper and head 
chauffeur. 


Disquieting Ideas 


What I had hoped to get from Gaston 
were some interesting views on how we 
might best win the war eventually through 
industry and thrift and food economy and 
the perfection of our military machine and 
all chipping in cheerfully to do our bi 
I mean, our best. Instead of that he had 
started in by whispering “‘ Boo!”’ and show- 
ing me a bogy with his pocket full of bombs. 

I had no way of knowing what Gaston 
was going to give me later on in the way of 
his impressions on food conservation and 
the elimination of waste and military prep- 
aration and all that; which turned out to 
be good measure too. Perhaps he didn’t 
know, himself. All I knew was that he had 
sailed in by starting his motor on high 
speed—and the shock to my spine was un- 
pleasant. It seemed uncalled for and up- 
setting and I was disposed to resent it, not 
quite realizing that he had tackled the job 
at what struck him the hardest on first in- 
spection of the business. And the worst 
was still to come. 

Having a number of people that I wanted 
to see in Chicago I gave Gaston a day off, 
telling him to look the town over and amuse 
himself the best he could and to show up 
the next morning in time to catch our train 
for Washington. As he went out at about 
two o’clock I said: ‘‘ Now don’t feel as if 
you were in the enemy’s country, Gaston, 
just because you may happe n to see a lot 
of Germans ramming round.’ 

Gaston looked at me with a smile and 
was going to answer when from outside the 
door there came over the open transom one 
of those foaming Teuton splutters that 
gurgle out of a German drummer when he 
seems to feel that he is not getting as much 
of the hotel as he has bought and paid for. 
And the apclogies of Whoever it was that 
he was cursing out about the business were 
in the same tongue, but servile and abject. 

I drew down the corners of my mouth 
and looked at Gaston. He had slipped on 
his war face a good deal as a soldier in the 
trenches might slip on his gas mask at the 
sound of the gong. His blue eyes were al- 
most black and looked like sudden death. 
The business end of a bayonet couldn't 
have had a more forbidding glint. Then he 
gave a glance at me and laughed. 

“He sounds like a German officer, 
sieur,”” said Gaston. “Our head 
keeper had a voice like that—and spoke 
like that. No, monsieur, I do not feel at 
all as if I were in the enemy’s country. I 
feel, if you will permit me the liberty of 
putting it in that way, like a wolf-hound 
who scents the gray beast in the house of 
its master’s friend.” 


mon- 
prison 


Now here was a nice, cheerful sort of 
private secretary that I’d brought all the 
way from France to spare me worry! The 
worst of it was he was beginning to make 
me feel his way too, and when I went} out 
a little later and rode down the street in my 
taxi it seemed to me that almost every other 
name on the shops and offices and restau- 
rants and bars was German, and that so 
far as the names were concerned I might 
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have been in Frankfort or Cologne. For 
the first time I had a realization of the ex- 
tent to which Germans and German insti- 
tutions were woven into the very warp and 
woof of our national life. I told myself that 
it was neither just nor reasonable to indulge 
a sweeping prejudice against a race which 
had been so intermingled with our own 
from the very birth of our nation and played 
so important a part in our growth and de- 
velopment, merely because conflicting in- 
terests and ideas of the present day had 
arrayed its fatherland against us as an en- 
emy. Men of German name and blood had 
served us ably as statesmen and scholars 
and in the arts and sciences and had done 
their honest part in making our great coun- 
try what it is. Germans had fought and 
bled and died under the Stars and Stripes 
to preserve the unity of the nation. They 
had helped to build up our vast commerce, 
and as industrious and law-abiding citizens 
had toiled and wrought and achieved more 
perhaps than any other factor of our 
mopolitan population to build up this vast 
Middle West. Many of these founders and 
funders of our present-day prosperity were 
descendants “f those who had come to us 
because of the very principles for which as 
a nation we stood; for the sake of the ve ry 
precepts of liberty and democracy which 
had drawn us into the present war. 

Was I now to condemn them all as po- 
tential traitors because of the arguments of 
a young Frenchman who, as a recent victim 
of that very tyranny whiclr had led the 
bulk of our German population to seek 
freedom on our shores, felt moved to de- 
nounce them as a menace more grave than 
our lack of military preparedness and eco- 
nomic unfitness and generally admitted 
unreadiness for the waging of a victorious 
war? What did Gaston know about u 
anyhow? What did any of those 
over there know about us? 

I was wishing that I’d kept Gaston with 
me so that I could give him the benefit of 
some of these broad-minded ideas when my 
taxi struck a traffic jam and ducked down 
a side street to get round. Here we got 
stuck again and, looking round, I could see 
many German signs. They shoved out and 
hit you in the eye. Some of them were in 
German script. Most of the signs were in 
English though. A big one spread across a 
basement advertised a shooting gallery, and 
down on the corner of the street there was 
a gun shop. “If Gaston sees this he sure 
will have a fit,” I thought to myself. And 
at that very moment I saw Gaston himself 
coming out of a little restaurant with a 
Germar name and, as I live, he was wiping 
the froth off his lips! 


cos- 


people 


The next morning on the train I asked 
Gaston what he thought of Chicago. He 
began to chuckle all over, then looked at 
me sort of half-doubtful, half-embarrassed. 

**T had a most amusing day, monsieur,”’ 
said he. ‘I don’t know what you will think 
of me, but to tell the truth I spent the most 
of it being shown round the city by a 
Boche.” 

“Well,” I said, “‘you seem to be getting 
the American idea pretty fast, my boy. 
Some Fritz you had official relations with 
over there, or just a chance acquaintance?”’ 


A Day With the Jailer 


“You will be astonished, monsieur,’ 
said Gaston, “but he was my jailer. He 
used to share with us some of the good 
things that your daughter was so very kind 
as to send me. How funny to run into him 
over here! He is the proprietor of a res- 
taurant and when he was my jailer he had 
just come out of hospital after being 
amputé. He was discharged and got back 
to Chicago about a month before the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Germany. What a situ- 
ation, is it not, monsieur?”” And Gaston 
began to chortle again. 

‘You don’t seem to take it so eer pd 
as you did a couple of days ago,”’ I said 

‘But I do, monsieur,”’ Gaston answered. 
**More so than before. One may be very 
serious and yet see the funny side of the 
business.” 

“All the same, Gaston,” I answered, “I 
can’t quite get your idea in chumming up 
with a Boche after all you've been through 
and the way you feel about the beggars. 
What’s the idea?” 

“Monsieur,” said Gaston earnestly, “‘a 
Boche is a Boche. I feel about them just 
as one might feel about wolves or tigers or 
hyenas or any other bétes nuisibles. But it 
often happens that men make individual 
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truces with the public enemy, especially 
amongst those who have fought. Civilians 
are much more bitter than soldiers in their 
hatred. I had a friendly feeling for my 
Boche jailer, because he was so much better 
than the others and a brave man. And I 
really learned a great deal from him yester- 
day, so that I am more than ever convinced 
of the things which I have expressed to you 
so awkwardly and on such slight observa- 
tion.” 


Well, here it came again, and as we were 
alone in the compartment I let Gaston 
drive ahead. He was red-hot in earnest 
now, and laid it on good and thick. His 
first bewilderment had given way to pro- 
found conviction. We were living on the 
rim of a voleano—a darned active one, of 
which only the rumblings had reached us 
The country hadn’t yet waked up to the 
fact that it was actually at war. Arms on 
public sale, and shooting galleries with the 
young German idea learning how to shoot, 
sniping at pipes and things Plenty of guns 
and pistols and ammunition to be had most 
anywhere. And the barefaced cheek of 
Germans, advertising their stuff and flaunt- 
ing their wares in our faces as German and 
therefore superior. Fancy an alien enemy 
having the nerve to think of such a thing in 
Germany, or France, or England—or any 
country other than ours, which had got a 
taste of what war meant! It was the re 
sult of geographical separation from it all, 
and our American tolerance and good na 
ture and a sort of happy-ge-lucky faith 
our luck and the contemptuous assumptior 
that after all a German was a sort of beer 
muddled fool. 


Gaston Asks Questions 


“Well,” I 
service 


asked irritably, “‘hasn‘t 
shown up their 


our 
secret for 
that 

Gaston nodded. “Some of them, no 
doubt,”” he answered. ‘“‘ Maybe they were 
the ones assigned to the job of a shown 
up as fools.””, Or maybe the way America 
tood for Bernstorff and } is crowd gave the 
Germans the same idea of u rf rea 
must have seemed hardly wor while 
take any particular pains as long as they 
could pull the stuff off so carelessly —and a 
lot more of that sort of thing, until Gaston 
began to see that I was getting a little fed 
up with it. 

Then, like the trair 
stopped sweating 


spies 


er I've mentioned, he 
and hammering me an 
applied the massage. But the balm he 
used had a sting in it even then. 

** Monsieur,”’ said Gaston, ‘‘as I look out 
of the window of this car while the train 
rolls through city after city with their great 
manufacturing districts and warehouses 
and repositories of food and fuel and wealth 
of raw materials of every sort I say to my- 
self: But this America—it is outrageou 
It is inconceivable in its force and power 
It is stupendous, not only in might but in 
its driving ae. Such resource—suct 
might! The mind of a little man grows 
faint in merely contemplating it. Do you 
realize, monsieur, that the important com- 
mercial centers of ma pauvre petite France 
could scar¢ ‘ely be found in the course of 
this little round, as you call it? And yet 
you say that we have scarcely nib bled < 
the edge of what this country actually con- 
ti ains. 

‘That's right, Gaston,” 
you've only had asmell of tl 
of America. 

“That is what perplexing, mon- 
sieur,”” Gaston answered; “because even 
that little, which must be many times 
greater than France, does not smell in the 
least like war. And yet it is now four 
months that this coun try has been at war 
Frankly, monsieur, | am very much puz- 
zlied. I should'never have believed that 
there was at this moment any place in the 
civilized world where the evidence of lux 
ary was so universal. So much light! 
Such an abundance of food! And such 
multitudes and multitudes of able-bodied 
young men. Why are they not with the 
colors? Why are they not at least in tra 
ing camps? Pardon, monsieur, I am asking 
for information, not to criticize. With the 
great abundance of food and coal and iror 
and these limitless factories that our train 
is rurining through all day long —— Mon 
Dieu, monsieur, why are we being pounded 
to pieces over there since America has en- 
tered the war? Is it that this country does 
not realize that it is at war—or because it 
does not wish to realize that it is at war?” 

Concluded on Page 34) 
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(Conctuded from Page 32) 
dl | » than that, Gaston,” I an- 
“This country really thinks that 
it is at war!” 
Gas ton nodded. “I understand,” said 
he ‘But up to this time it doesn’t really 


The accumulated mail of several days 
was waiting for me in Washington, and 
here I four nd Gaston to be anything but a 
ocial guest and business figurehead. Like 
most French business men he wrote a per- 
book hand and composed a most 
letter, never for a moment at 
s himself, whether in French 

English. Correspondence has always 
been my béfe noire, as I both write and 
dictate badly; but with Gaston’s aid it was 
almost a ple asure. | had also some copying 
of a confidential character, which kept him 
busy “y a couple of days. One of the first 
acts of his leisure moments was to call at 
the French Embassy, where he inscribed 
himself in the visitors’ book, and the third 
evening of our visit I came in to find him in 
a state of huge excitement and delight. An 
embassy messenger had come to our hotel 
and delivered to him personally a cordial 
note written by M. Jusserand himself in- 
viting him for an automobile ride to visit 
Fort Myer 

This did not surprise me in the least. 
With my wife and daughter I had been in 
Washington during the visit of the French 
Commission, and the ladies’ French maid, 
who was a war widow and had also lost her 
brother at the Front, had gone to the em- 
bassy, to make some inquiries in regard to 
her pension. A few days later this modest 
young woman had likewise received by spe- 
cial messenger a note written by the Am- 
bassador himself inviting her to present 
herself at a certain hour at the embassy 
when General Joffre was to receive a num- 
ber of worthy French people like herself. 
I remember that a certain passage of this 
kind invitation read: “I am sure that you 
will be delighted at the opportunity to 
shake the hand of this great Frenchman,” 
or words very similar. 

The gentiemen of our own diplomatic 
service would not do badly to take a lesson 
from this French kindness and official 
courtesy to compatriots of humble station. 
Of course it was a little different in the case 
of Gaston, who had been promoted to the 
rank of sous-lieutenant on the field of honor, 
and likewise decorated. But 1 am sure that 
he would have received some similar polite 
attention if he had been merely a poilu who 
had fought and suffered for France. So he 
joyfully accepted the invitation and spent 
a red-letter afternoon, but I must postpone 
giving his impressions, 


ect cop) 
ellent 
ttoe xP pres 


We remained a week in Washington, 
then returned by a day train to New York 
where we went to a large and fashionable 
hotel swept by Central Park breezes, and 
here a very disagreeable incident occurred 
the night of our arrival. We had gone up 
on the roof garden for dinner, and as I was 
eating my little-neck clams it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I had forgotten to lock 
the valise which contained my portfolio, in 
which were some highly important papers 
and documents relative to my business. 
There really did not seem to be anything 
to fear, but in time of war one cannot be 
too careful about such matters, so I gave 
Gaston my keys and asked him to run down 
and rectify the omission. 


German Spies Everywhere 


A few minutes later he returned slightly 
pale and his dark-blue eyes flashing from 
his war face. I saw at a glance that some- 
thing was wrong. 

What's the matter?” I asked. 

‘You did not think of this oversight a 
moment monsieur,”’ Gaston an- 
swere ‘d. ‘When I went into our rooms I 
found a Boche in the act of examining your 
paper 

“What!” I 
kil lled at 
sible! . 

“Que si, monsieur,”” said Gaston. “ For- 
tunately the scoundre] had just taken the 
portefeuille from the valise. I do not think 
that he had had time even so much as to 
glance over When I had got 
through choking him S 

“Ch ‘king him?” 

‘ Parfaitement, That was na- 
turally my first act. When I had released 
my grip on his throat he tried to bolt out 
of the room. So I gave him a little more 


too soon, 


cried, my 
blow. 


robust appetite 


a single “It can’t be pos- 


its contents, 
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shaking and then asked him what the devil 
he meant. He tried to tell me that he was 
the floor valet and that it was a part of his 
duty to take out and brush the clothes of 
the guests before hanging them up. As he 
spoke with a German accent I answered 
him in that tongue, assuring him that for 
five pfennigs I would take a stick and dust 
his jacket and hang him up in it. I served 
him with some of the Prussian-officer talk 
I learned to speak during my sojourn as the 
Kaiser’s guest, and I thought that he was 
going to faint.” 

“Bully for you, my boy!” I growled. 
“It’s a good thing for the rascal I didn’t go 
down myself. He'd be taking a joy-ride 
crosstown to Roosevelt Hospital. What 
then?’ 

“TI threw him out into the couleir, then 
put the important papers in my pocket, 
ocked up the portefeuille and came to mon- 
sieur to report. I told him that if I caught 
him in there again I would throw him out 
of the window. He was very badly fright- 
ened.” 

“Well,” I said, “I guess there’s been no 
harm done but to spoil my appetite—and 
that will recover. I’ll report the thing at the 
desk, but the chances are he’s got away.” 


Fearless and Careless 


Being blessed with a certain amount of 
philosophy and the digestion of an ostrich, 
I did not allow this incident to ruin my 
dinner, and after a few glasses of cham- 
pagne I decided not to take any further ac- 
tion in the matter, not caring to advertise 
myself as so careless an individual. Gaston 
made no further comment and was rather 
silent during the meal, but as we were en- 
joying our cigars and the cool breeze that 
wafted across from the Hudson I said: 

‘I suppose a man in my position has got 
to expect this sort of thing just new, Gas- 
ton. You people over there are used to it 
and always on your guard, but we Ame T- 
icans are too far away from the danger. 

Gaston leaned forward in his chair. 
“But you are not, monsieur!”’ said he in 
that vibrant throaty voice of his. “If you 
will permit me to say so, monsieur, you are 
closer to it here in America than we ever 
were in France. We at least knew our 
enemies. Here you do not. You belittle 
them. You make jokes about them. You 
tolerate them half contemptuously, half 
good-naturedly, and you seem to shrink 
from hurting their feelings. You do not 
like to talk about alien enemies—especially 
when you feei that there may be some pres- 
ent. Even in the short time that I have 
been in this country and as little as I have 
had the opportunity of studying the situa- 
tion I am conscious of this. Your people 
are always quite ready to express their pa- 
triotism and what should be done to the 
enemy over there, but they shrink from 
discussing what should be done with the 
enemy right here. It is a delicate topic. It 
is not fear, God knows. The American 
people have no fear of anybody oranything. 
It is this very fearlessness and the con- 
sciousness of power which make their present 
position so dangerous. But the American 
yeople are a sensitive people and shrink 
aan anything approaching that harshness 
and the peremptory measures which have 
made our enemies so terrible.” 

“T guess there’s something in that, Gas- 
ton,” lL admitted. “ After all, we’re an easy- 
going bunch. Besides, taking him by and 
large the average American has got a good 
deai of imagination, and this keeps him 
always putting himself in the other fellow’s 
place and trying to keep from treading on 
his toes.’ 

“Precisely, monsieur,”” Gaston agreed. 
“But this very imagination does not carry 
you far enough, while still carrying you too 
far. That is because nobody who has not 
experienced it can possibly imagine war! 
One can imagine death, but not the deluge. 
One can imagine destruction, but not anni- 
hilation. Try now, monsieur, tc imagine 
something with me: Let us make our trial 
flight directly from where we now sit—from 
the roof of this huge wonderful hotel, which 
is itself an edifice such as a few weeks ago 
I could not have imagined, myself.” 

Gaston rose suddenly, drew me to my 
feet after him and stood for an instant gaz- 
ing out over the sparkling throbbing city 
spread out beneath us — dissolving into 
the vague shimmering distance on every 
side. Its pulsations came up to us in a vast 
diapason which was the sum of its teeming, 
humming, vibrating myriad lives. 

“A vast hive,” said Gaston. 
individual thing, as great 


“Not an 
cities have so 
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often been described, but a huge, unwieldy, 
seething, crawling composite of numberless 
individual efforts and ambitions. A great 
machine, wonderfully purposeful and co- 
herent, with an efficiency proportionate to 
the codrdination of action in its integral 
parts. Such is a community, a city, a 
state—a nation. 

“And now, monsieur, imagine it sud- 
denly thrown into frightful disorder, as 
happens with a fire panic in a theater, ‘and 
that very composite bulk which now gives 
it such a guaranty of invulnerability writh- 
ing and twisting and lashing it into flying 
atoms. To conceive this let us take a con- 
crete base—as did the Boches for the em- 
placement of their great siege guns in what 
was to them for months before the war the 
enemy’s country. 

‘*Let us imagine that a great catastrophe 
to the Allied cause has fallen like a bomb 
from the blue on our armies in Europe and 
that the last hope of freedom lies here in 
the United States. 

““We have just received this news. We 
arestanding hereaghast, breathless, numbed 
at the catastrophe. Here beneath us the 
city is breathless also—tense, quivering, 
expectant; and beyond us the whole vast 
country is breathless too. It is now the 
bulkhead which must stand ae the 
world and Germanic tyranny. Will it hold? 
Beyond the seas the stricken nations are 
crying out to it inagony: ‘Great Sister in 
Democracy, can you hold—ah, can you 
hold?’ 

“Hark! What is that? Did you hear 
that rumble? And look—away there to the 
north! Whatisthat? Not thunder, surely, 
rm a Clear night like this. See that flash 
reflected there against the western sky 
and another and another! Do you feel 
that? Good God, an earthquake? And 
see that bright glare beyond the Jersey 
hills 

“And this might really happen,” said 
Gaston’s pleasant voice, which had sud- 
denly resumed its conversational tone, “if 
America persists in ignoring the fact that 
heavy artillery cannot be employed to any 
great advantage if emplaced on a terrain 
that is yielding. You have told me to 
speak frankly, monsieur, and I have done 
80. 

“You sure have, Gaston!” I answered, 
and drew a long breath. “Personally I 
think you're all wrong, but the idea you 
seem to have got of us is certainly inter- 
esting—and then some! Now that you're 
cleared for action you might as well go on 
and give us the prophylactic treatment for 
this Germanitis you seem to think we’re so 
badly stung with.” 


The Prussian Poison 

‘Ah, monsieur,” said Gaston, “if some- 
body only could! For my little part I can 
only feel this German menace because I 
have been trained that way. But it seems 
to me, monsieur, that such a wide-awake 
nation as this ought to be able to observe 
and profit by the experience and errors of 
others. God knows that they are glaring 
enough! See what German intrigue did to 
Russia—and came so near doing to Eng- 
land, We ourselves have been poisoned by 
it in spots, but of course there are always a 
certain number of traitors. Italy also is in 
danger. Your country, monsieur, is like a 
great, robust, rapidly growing child which so 
far has suffered from no more than infantile 
complaints and which at this moment has 
its pores wide open to a fatal epidemic of 
German measles 

“So why, monsieur, cannot America take 
warning from the rest of us? It is not 
through any lack of intelligence. Do you 
not think that if some big syndicate ir 
Mars or Jupiter or Saturn were to invite 
bids on a contract to clean up Europe in a 
year’s time and put the Germans on the 
scrap heap that America could manage it? 
I do, monsievr, even from the little I have 
seen. America could manage it—if it was 
made worth her while.” 

“Is that supposed to be a compliment or 
an insult, Gaston?” I asked. 

“Neither, monsieur. It is what I feel to 
be the truth. The war right now is a pop- 
ular movement rather than a national ef- 
fort. And while the business is going ahead 
here are your covert alien enemies steadily 
gaining ground in your indulgence. 

‘But what do you want us to do, Gas- 
ton?” I protested. 

“Their activities must be curtailed,” 
Gaston retorted, “especially in politics. 
They should be placed under a strict taboo; 
forbidden any voice in public affairs; not 
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allowed to assert themselves as Germans; 
arrested for conversing in an alien-enemy 
tongue; shot for airing traitorous opinions. 
Then, at least, you would soon find out 
where you stood. Your cards would be on 
the table. As it is, you hope for the best 

and are not prepared for the worst. But 
now, just consider their cheek. Such ‘oupet! 
It would be laughable if it were not so sin- 
ister. Fancy their having the impudence 
to advertise their institutions as German 
and therefore superior. German Kitchen 
on a large sign, as though to announce this 
as something preferable to an American 
kitchen! Perhaps it is—but this is not the 
moment to insist upon it. Can you im- 
agine such a sign as English Restaurant or 
American Restaurant or Cuisine Francaise 
in a German city? But you Americans do 
not mind. You are like a whale—the might- 
iest creature that swims the seas and there- 
fore unable to comprehend the necessity for 
caution. And you persistently decline to 
profit by the mistakes of us others. Your 


self-confidence is appalling! 


Clean Up America 


“Listen, monsieur! We French have 
been many times hoisted with the same pe- 
tard. We too have been overconfident —and 
suffered great military and financial catas- 
trophes. By the lesson of the latter you 
have not hesitated to be warned and to 
profit, because you are a financial people. 
Business is business and heroics have no 
place in it. Look, for instance, at the lesson 
of the Panama Canal. All of France sub- 
scribed to this great promoting scheme. 
Scarcely a poor peasant laboring his little 
carré of land but get out his bas de laine. 
We all went down into the toes of our 
stockings because it seemed to us that all 
we had to do was to pay our money, set 
up our great machines and attack the Cor- 
dilleras. And then disaster! We went 
down to defeat through the lurking insidi- 
ous enemy which we could not see and was 
of the soil. 

“But you intelligent Americans under- 
taking the achievement as a business prop- 
osition were warned by our impetuous 
onslaught, and your able executives pointed 
out the necessity of building their emplace- 
ments before bringing up the guns. ‘Here.’ 
they said, ‘is a subtle, invisible enemy to 
be subjugated before we can hope to make 
an advance.’ The brilliant and indomitable 
Chief of the Sanitary Department, who is 
now the Surgeon-General of your army, 
threw his myrmidons to the assault with 
pick and shovel and petrol and disinfecting 
fumes. His legion suffered heavy loss from 
the treacherous enemy, but he did not say: 
‘This evil is so widespread and the very 
soil is so impregnated that it had best be 
left undisturbed or at least merely resisted 
at the points of greatest virulence.’ No, 
monsieur. He said: ‘We cannot hope for 
ultimate success and we may even meet 
with shocking disaster if this constant men- 
ace is not eliminated at the very start!’ 
And he proceeded to eliminate it. Before 
the corps of engineers had fairl" launched 
their campaign he had made r..alaria and 
yellow fever more scarce in Panama than 
in New York City itself, and a poisonous 
mosquito harder to find on the Isthmus 
than is a German sign in Paris to-day. 
General Gorgas was not dismayed when his 
brave ‘mosquito brigade’ was stricken 
down throughout the zone and his fearless 
lieutenants met with sudden and horrible 
death at his very side. He deafened his 
ears to the clamor of angry protest that 
went up from the influential Panamaians 
because their affairs were beiny interfered 
with by his crusade and their homes turned 
topsy-turvy and their contents ruined by 
his fumigations. He smoked out the infec- 
tion, and when his work was finally accom- 
plished he said: ‘ Voild! Now the campaign 
may at least proceed in no danger of at- 
tack from a treacherous enemy which de- 
stroyed our predecessors and has been by 
us ignored or underestimated!’ 

Gaston leaned forward, his face tense, 
lean muscular arms extended and crooked 
fingers clutching at the empty air. “Mon 
Dieu, monsieur,” he cried, “how I wish 
that one of your brave wise leaders would 
now step forward and cope with this men- 
ace in the same masterly and fearless way! 
America must win this war! She must win 
it for ruined Belgium, for broken Russia, 
for shaken Italy, for bruised and battered 
England and for bleeding, fainting France! 
She must win it for herself! And America 
can win this war! My God, she can—if 
only she will!” 





n Bridgehampton and spread over the sur- 
roundings in small detachments. One of 
these detachments, numbering about a 
hundred men, and with three officers 
ached a large country 
ity of Southampton 

the soldiers in the grounds of this country 
house and came to the front entrance 
themselves. They spoke English, and de 
manded champagne. The owner of the 
house said he had none, but the butler, 
threatened by a pistol in the hand of one 


of the officers, produced the key of the wine 





Ouse in the \ 





he officers halted 


cellar The German officers ordered the 
butler and two other servants to fetch al 
the champagne there was to the | 
on the first floor of the house. There were 
about eight dozen bottles, which were 
ranged in rows along the wall together wit! 
the other wines and liquors that were ir 
the wine cellar The butler was told that 
he must do this within half an hour or be 
illed. The owner of the house retired 
the second floor, where his wife was hiding 
[Then the Germar. officers ordered the 
servants to load all the wine, with the ex 
eption of ten bottles, on a wagon the so 
diers had with them. The officers went into 
the drawing-room, and the ten botties were 
brought in to them. They broke the necks 
off the bottles and drank the wine from the 
bottles When they had finished the ter 
bottles they ordered more wil 
ted several other officers who had ar 
ved to drink with them They drank 


many bottles of wine and became ver 











arunk 

Presently, after they had broken mucl 
of the furniture in the room and had shot 
the mirrors and lamps and windows into 
plinters with their pistols, the officer who 
ranked the others demanded that the 
owner of the house and his wife should be 


brought to the room where they were ca- 


using. The owner and his wife came 

wnstairs. The woman was frightened 

and did not want to enter the room. Her 
} 


husband told her to go in with him, as he 
i ot think it wise to disobey the intrud 





er As soon as the woman entered the 
room one of the officers, who was sitting 
on the floor, singit g, staggered to his feet 
put his revolver to the woman’s head and 
shot het She fell to the floor, dead. The 
others in the room continued drinking and 
inging and paid no attention to the shoot 

Then the officer who had killed the 
yman ordered her husband to dig a grave 
and bury his wife. The butler intervened 


and asked that he be permitted to dig the 
grave The officer refused He a ner 








husband must dig the grave, and he f 
the man to carry his dead wife to the gar 
den, stood over him with a revolver unt 
the husband had made a 
which he put the body 
where he covered her with the earth he had 
taken from the trencl The officers re 
mained in the house all that night Next 
morning when they left they ordered the 


hallow trench ir 





his wife, and 


soldiers, who had encamped hard by, to 
burn the house. The soldiers had syringes 
“il 


led with inflammable I’ quid and sprinkled 
the woodwork with that liquid. They set 
this afire, and the house was consumed 
That afternoon the village of Southamptor 


was burned. The officers claimed that the 





inhabitants had fired on then 


Wholesale Slaughter 


As the German soldiers passed throug! 
he various villages in this section of Long 
Island they gathered small parties of resi 
dents, men and women, and took them 
with them. These prisoners were taken to 
a place outside of Bridgehampt« 
n groups. They were forced to march wit 
their hands above their heads. W} 

ould no longer hold up their har 
were allowed to rest them on the tops of 


nana heid 


en they 
as tne\ 
their heads, but in no case were the yailowea 
to lower their hands to their sides 

On the first afternoon of this assemblag« 
of prisoners a commanditig officer came to 
the prisoners, who were lined up Delore 
him, and read them in German an accusa 

on stating that these pris 
a law made by the invading Germans and 
had shot at the Germans from their houses 
and from ambuscades. The penalty wa 
that one out of each three in this batch of 
prisoners was to be shot. This officer 
pointed out the younger of the men, taking 
one-third, or about twer ty in ali, and or 


dered them to the rear, up the side of a 





yners had broker 
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mutilating them, there came with them a he office lere t f t that G ! 
German who had former ved Sag brea he d \ ame it and ‘ able It " 
Harbor, where he had a bakeshoy He wa asked it was want Lhe hice i it never if the pe e of the 
well known to man} i the resident { that he wanted to spea t he 7 ed iwake tive 
part of the island id ‘ Sag ere as he eq eeds of the ‘ 
Harbor for some y¢ it often clos enouahh hs “¢ e people of the United State 
shop and went away for months at a time nands were tied bel ! i ind he the tatuo iea that rn 
This German drove a cart peddlir iker i he ‘ { the " let i ‘ 
goods all about the countr He i i | ‘ ‘ as a e, a ‘ " 
guide tor the marauding Germa ‘ rf ‘ tice to Ul 1 ‘ ‘ 
toor them to the biggest, finest I ‘ Shes é { ‘ i) eve ! ‘ ‘ et 
tola ther vnere the niet e! { ‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ 1 ‘ ! Ke ! ‘ 
Village lived and wt tne were M it ) ‘ ind ed ‘ r ‘ ‘ ‘ { 
nouses were burned In Good Ground the ground He nead wa j ‘ \ acme of the endaea eve he 
mar i trie ue s wile the stu ! é k ‘ t eot the t ‘ ile f *” 
irning house was mpelled to jump fror f the I ‘ ‘ ‘ I ‘ elve 
L se nd-s r wit s ‘ ‘ ‘ \ the ‘ ‘ i q mena ‘ 
ind broke bot! i his legs he Ce Che rdere ‘ ‘ P he exter ‘ t or 
soidiers who had fred the house reve ‘ t ‘ ‘ 1 se t ‘ t 
ar ft the lagers [ron oming to aid t re t ta i the r é hre he eve { the pe ‘ { the ed ‘ 
! and forced him, by poking hir t clic f the 1 nd the n on the yenne 
their bayonet ig himself d ‘ " r { 
street Then the office irned } ' ‘ ft va i rue 
The assen | r é vere 1 R le i est f 
and women, é that t é he met na | | ! " ere ea pre 
the shooting of one three or one ir x of ‘ mand an eXxa ef When a " t } ‘ 
the total number continued, as did the loot German té it lo r next eopl 
ng of the houses in all that neighbor! a t ( n ‘ ape ir ty 
and the burning i then The prison i ‘ 
vere compelied to march to certain cer Only Scenes and Names Changed enticated German hor ‘ 
trai points, and were kept nerded at time belg have bee ‘ ‘ 
n churches and i noolhouse Ofter rh ‘ } e re t fa n t om exhausts | 
these prisoners were kept f ver ecit f ‘ ‘ 
hours or more in close confinement without a work of imaginat It magina ’ ‘ t be set 
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Three ways to know 
how to be sure of 
seeing Paramount 
and Artcraft motion 
pictures 


By seeing these trade- 
marks or names in the 
advertisements of your local 
theatres. 


By seeing these trade- 

marks or names on the 
front of the theatre or in the 
lobby. 


By seeing these trade- 
marks or names flashed on 
the screen inside the theatre. 
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ristmas is not a day 


~but a feeling © 


You can’t squeeze Christmas into a day! 


Because it isn’t a day at all, but a feeling—a 
feeling of kindliness, humanness, love; a forget- 
ting of worldly thoughts for a while; a return to 
the simplicity of heart of childhood. 


You can’t squeeze that into a day—and you 
needn’t. 


You can find it all every day in 


wr 


“FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES’ 


They are the spirit of Christmas: as big as love, as spl ndid as 
truth, as real and clean and fine as the great heart of humanity! 


Because they are written and acted and directed by genius 
great enough to see that heart beating underneath the shell of 
cynicism and hardness so easily searched out and pierced by 
the pure white light of Christmas. 


The greatness of Paramount and Artcraft Pictures is not only 
in supremely great resources, vast organization, and dominance 
of world-wide famous names, but also, and even more, in the 
human insight and high purpose that produced them. 


And in bidding you a most Merry Christmas in the. names of 
all the gifted artists and workers who have made these ideals 
a splendid reality, Famous Players-Lasky Corporation rejoice 
that this high privilege is theirs. 


The privilege of carrying the message of Christmas daily, all 
the year around. 


(Gey. FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
hia “i sia y ree Pres JESSE L LASKY Vive Pres CECIL cas MILLE Dir Kal 











forty years despite ceaseless opposition 
from the Government of the Czar. They 
taxed the peasants and used the funds to 
build and conduct many thousands of 

hools and to establish free medical service 
in the villages. They endeavored to intro- 
duce more scientific farming. Many gave 
their entire fortunes to such liberal reforms. 
They were country gentlemen who worked 
hard to help the peasants. 

But most of them were landowners too; 
and so now the peasants, who want the 
land, are turning them out of the zemstvos 
an nt electing in their places teachers, coun- 

doctors and others, pledged to a pro- 
gram of confiscation of private estates. 
Naturally the landowner protests. Some 
demand that the Government shall com- 
pensate them for the land, while others are 
bitterly opposed to the abolition of private 
estates. They claim that the Russian peas- 
ant needs modern methods of farming far 
more than he needs additional soil, and that 
thousands of private estates have been 
model farms for their neighborhoods 

So the country-gentleman cadet is 
posed to the present Government And 
meantime in the cities the others of this 
party-—professors, doctors, lawyers, fac- 
tory owners, business men, who ardently 
supported the tes ey at the start 
have seen it go beyond all bounds, accord- 
ing to their way of thinking. So they have 
steadily dropped away 

At the time I left Russia all the bour- 
geoi 3 factions might have been divided into 

two parts—the minority, who still believed 

in supporting the administration; and the 
majority, who, with Miloukov, believed the 
Kerensky Government was hope ‘less until 
it freed itself from the domination of the 
Council of Workmen and Soldiers, and who 
were, therefore, waiting for the inevitable 
crash; after which, they said, they should 
be ready to come in and build a re: le lemoc- 
racy along safe, liberal, practical lines. 

“This Government must run its course,” 
said Miloukovy in a talk with me. “So long 
as it allows itself to be ruled by the council 
there is little or no really constructive 
work it can do. Russia cannot be called a 
democracy now, for this Government does 
not represent the great mass of the Russian 
people. It represents only the radical mi 
nority of the workingmen, and they form 
less than ten per cent of the whole Russian 
nation. It is foolish to prophesy in these 
days; but the socialists will probably grow 
steadily more radical, until they have 
clearly shown to all that they cannot solve 
the problems which are pressing on us 


to-day.’ 


Up- 


Kerensky’s Band Wagon 


“Meantime our party,” he continued, 
“is far from being on the decline. We are 
steadily growing week by week. Our or- 
ganization is stronger now. Each day we 
gain new adherents from all kinds of Rus- 
sians who are sick of disorders and want to 
see some kind of steady practical work. 
We are training speakers and sending them 
out. The Constitutional Assembly, they 
say, will meet in the early autumn. I 
doubt that it will meet so soon. If it does 
we shall probably have only a minority 
voice. But every month will increase our 
power. You Americans must remember 
that a transformation like this is not a mat- 
ter of weeks but of years.” 

Meantime Miloukov and his friends re- 
fused their support to Kerensky. But both 
from the cadets and from other bourgeois 
factions, there were many .who felt that it 
was dangerous to stand. off and let the 
Government fall for lack of practical aid. 
Through them, in each crisis last summer, 
Kerensky was able to form a new coalition 
ministry instead of setting up the all- 

ocialist government for which the extrem- 
ists clamored 

Not all of these nonsocialist supporters 
were sincer Many were there for personal 
ends, unscrupulous politicians who aban- 
doned the more conservative camps and 
seized this chance of power, some hoping to 
fill Kerensky’s place. The band wagon was 
shaky, but it was the only wagon in sight. 
And so, in this city of chaos, to the many 
plans for a Heaven on earth were added 
endless rumors of graft. It was difficult for 
Kerensky not only to get practical men but 
also to avoid the aid of many able citizens, 
big business men who were only too ready 
to solve the practical problems in ways that 
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would enrich themselves and leave them in 
charge of the Government. 

But of those who were helping, most 
were, beyond any doubt, sincere devoted 
patriots doing their best to postpone the 
crash. I like to remember the Countess 
Panin, one of the wealthiest women in Rus- 
sia, who for years has given her energies to 
welfare and educational work in the tene- 
ment quarters of Petrograd. I met her first 
when, as a cadet, she was an assistant 
minister, directing Government relief. In 
all the confusion of constant change, every 
day and every night this woman was at her 
post, steadily meeting the pressing needs of 
the women and children of Petrograd. 

Six weeks later I saw her again. She was 
an assistant minister now in-the Ministry 
of Instruction; and in that same resolute, 
smiling way she was beginning the first 
labors of coérdinating and strengthening 
the demoralized system of education. The 
Government had taken over some thirty- 
five thousand schools of the church. Over 
eighty thousand schools in all were to be 
opened in a fortnight, together with hun- 
dreds of colleges and similar institutions. 
But through the daily jungle of problems 
and perplexities she seemed to me to have 
her eyes fixed on some bright but distant 
goal 
“‘In Russia these days,” she told me, 
“‘one has to keep looking far ahead—and 
keep hoping and keep working. If there 
is confusion now, and more perhaps to- 
morrow—well, so much the worse for us 
But the task of building a new Russia can- 
not be begun too soon. Nobody is more 

eager than I to see this war fought through 

to the end; but remember it is important, 
too, that Russia comes safely out of this as 
a great free nation. That is a part of the 
victory that should be most desired by 
liberals throughout the world.” 


Prince Krapotkin’s Advice 


I found others in the Government whose 
hope and faith were almost gone. So many 
immediate problems were clamoring for 
solution, they made little or no headway, 
and could not even see ahead. One of these 
men said to me, with a tragic look in his 
friendly eyes: 

‘This Revolution should be called the 
Russian Revelation, for it has revealed to 
us that we are not practical. We have been 
dreamers, critics of life. The Old Régime 
got us all into the habit of blaming all ills 
on the Government. Now we ourselves are 
the Government; but most of us don’t 
know how to begin.” 

Many such men in Petrograd, harassed 
by countless perplexities, often during the 
summer months would go for aid and coun- 
sel to a simple frame house in a garden out 
on the edge of the city, where lived one of 
the great quiet figures of the Revolution, 
Peter Krapotkin, the prince who fifty years 
ago lost his title and fortune in champion- 
ing the people’s cause. He has spent his 
life in exile. Last spring he returned to 
Russia; and like most of the old revolu- 
tionists, Tschaikovsky, ‘“‘Babushka” and 
the rest, he has made his powerful influence 
felt for moderation, sanity and union of all 
factions. Though now nearly eighty years 
of age, his courage and his vision are as 
clear and vigorous as before. He refused 
Kerensky’s request that he take a place in 
the Ministry; but again and again Keren- 
sky, Prince Lvov, and many others, both 
socialists and bourgeois, came out to this 
quiet old garden and there renewed their 
hope and faith. 
been steadily for continuing the war until 
the German autocracy shall be overthrown 
from within or without. 

“Both for the war and the Revolution,” 
he told me, “ Russia needs all her ablest 
men in the service of the Government. 
There must be coalition and a united coun- 
try, first to drive the war through to the 
end, and meantime to be building a new 
democracy here that will stand. We must 
not split on this problem of land. The big 
estates must surely go;_ but we must work 
out for the owners of land some system of 
indemnification through taxes to be paid 
by all. These taxes must-be so arranged 
that year by year all big fortunes will grad- 
ually disappear. We cannot reach-equality 
at a bound, but the work must be begun at 
once.” 

He had little patience with those cadets 
who stood aloof, awaiting a crash; but be 


Krapotkin’s voice has . 


was a patient father confessor to these who 
were trying to pull Russia through. Per- 
haps others will learn the lesson this win- 
ter and will give prompt and strong support 
to the next real Russian Government that 
rises out of the chaos to-day. It is danger- 
ous for Russia that so many of her ablest 
sons stand by and await calamities which 
may become so terrible that in the reaction 
afterward a new autocracy may arise. 

For it must not be forgotten that there 
are still in Russia many who would wel- 
come the restoration of the Czar. In Pet- 
rograd, in those immense and rambling 
Government buildings, are thousands of 
Government workers of the old bureau- 
cratic type. 

“They cannot put us out,” one of these 
men told me, “‘ because they’re too busy to 
change us all. Each Government depart- 
ment is like a great piece of machinery. It 
lumbers along and it creaks and groans; 
but it does work after a fashion. And if 
you should try to take out one cog the whole 
machine would stop at once. So here we 
are, still in office. For how long we do not 
know.” 

Some of these men are liberals, but many 
are for the Old Régime, and would welcome 
back an autocracy that would be more 
friendly to Berlin than any Bolsheviki 
shouters for an early peace. 

But I doubt that these reactionaries will 
have their opportunity: for not only have 
more and more liberals come to the Govern- 
ment’s support, but among the socialists 
themselves the power of the extremists has 
been surely on the decline. For this very 
reason the Bolsheviki have risen jin a last 
desperate effort. What they will 
have no man can tell; but from all I saw in 
Russia it seems to me inevitable that the 
increasing forces of liberal democracy, both 
socialist and bourgeois, must rise again and 
seize control. 

In a later article I shall try to describe 
how, through the Peasants’ Council, the 
great mass of the peasants are just begin- 
ning to make themselves heard, and why 
most of them, sooner or later, are bound to 
be opposed to the Bolsheviki program. But 
meantime the peasants are scattered, while 
the workmen in cities and towns were al- 
ready organized last spring, and so were 
able to seize the chance of ruling the new 
Government. Soon after the Revolution be- 
gan the old Russian Duma began to decline 
and was eventually dissolved. Kerensky 
and his ministers, then, were a mere ad- 
ministration. The legislature of Russia, and 
the real governing power up to the time 
of this writing, has been the All-Russian 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties. 

My first glimpse of the Tauride Palace, 
headquarters of the council, was upon the 
second day of the July insurrection. A 
huge, low, rambling building of white and 
yellow stucco, it ran round three sides of a 
court. There were three big porticoes, and 
from them speakers were shouting in 
strained excited voices to the crowds of 
working people, men and women, boys and 
girls, who kept arriving in parades and 
pressing into the court. There were some 
soldiers in the crowds and more in a heavy 
guard outside. Hundreds of workingmen 
were armed, and their faces were white 
and haggard from the sleepless night just 
passed. 


success 


The Red Guard 


Some of them carried red banners bear- 
ing these inscriptions: We Want Bread and 
Peace and Freedom!—Land for the Peas- 
ants! Bread for the Workers! Peace for the 
World!— Down With the Bourgeois Minis- 
ters!—Long Live the Council of Workmen, 
Soldiers and Peasants!—War on Capital- 
ism! 

The speakers kept on shouting: but now 
I began to notice that the crowds did not 
respond. In that warm muggy rain they 
looked dead with fatigue. Many men and 
girls lay asleep in the wet trampled grass 
of the courtyard. Some men could barely 
carry their rifles. These were the so-called 
Red Guard of the Bolsheviki. 

With a friend and his interpreter I 
wedged in through an entrance door be- 
tween armed guards to whom we showed 
our credentials. We were admitted into 

reat hall filled with dense crowds and a 
babel of cries. In the middle a speaker was 
shouting hoarsely. The air was thick and 
humid and filled with bedy odors. Great 
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pillars ran round the hall, supporting a nar- 
row gallery, under which, along the walls, 
lay scores of dirty soldiers asleep, while 
some sat round huge cans of soup, and ate 
great chunks of black bread or drank tea 
from their tin cups. On every hand were 
dirty papers, heaps of refuse of all kinds, 
relics of months cf confusion. There was a 
constant tramping of the heavy boots of 
soldiers. At tables ranged along the walls 
sat men and women writing. 

Soon we met a short thickset man with a 
coarse black beard and big features. He 
wore glasses. He had snappy black eyes and 
an abrupt way of talking. One of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the pro-war majority here, 
he had just come up from the Front, where 
he had been speaking to mutinous soldiers. 
He had urged them to fight and they had 
replied by beating him unconscious. His 
head was}still bound with bandages; but 
he'did not appear at all dismayed by the 
ominous chaos about him. When he heard 
we were correspondents from America he 
said: 

“Good! You must learn the truth about 
us. You must learn that most of us are 
against this effort to mob the Gov ernment. 
This trouble will soon be over. Come!” 

He led us through dim corridors into a 
iarge busy room where, at many tables, sat 
men who were working intently. Most of 
these were deputies, and almost without 
exception they were strong in their disap- 
proval of the Bolsheviki attempt. Here and 
there was an elderly man who looked half- 
way between a professor anda congressman 
Two of these, we learned, were socialist 
Government ministers. To-day they were 
virtually prisoners. We went into another 
room, and there we found more men at 
tables, writing or talking intensely. 


In the Tauride Palace 


More and more I had the impression of 
some real work going on, with a definite 
plan of organization. Every few minutes 
into the room would come tramping a 
big delegation of workingmen or soldiers 
or sailors from the crowds outside, wet 
and dirty, clamorous; and there would be 
shouts and confusion. But presently the 
intruders would leave, and again the work 
at the tables went on—on typewriters, in 
ledgers, and through low intent conversa- 
tions. It went on as it had for the last few 
months, ever since the first days of the 
Revolution. Despite thousands of such in- 
terruptions, something had been building 
here. 

And this impression remained with me. 
In the visits I made after that I saw the 
Tauride Palace in many different aspects. 
I saw the courtyard massed with troops, 
under the control of their officers. I saw 
rifles and machine guns, which had been 
captured from the mobs, brought here and 
piled against the walls. I saw the great 
hall filled with long lines of stacked guns, 
and the soldiers sleeping in rows on the 
floor. I saw the refuse swept away and 
some semblance of order and cleanliness. 
And this change had been brought about 
by the moderate majority, who wanted 
no more disorders but a chance to build 
steadily. Time and again the deputies held 
stormy all-night sessions and sent delegates 
into the tenement quarters of Petrograd to 
head off the general strike the Bolsheviki 
endeavored to start. 

Every day the Russian press was full of 
the council’s doings. In Petrograd and 
Moscow and other towns I visited, and 
even in small villages, I heard people speak 
of the council. A few spoke with approval; 
most with bitterness and distrust; but it 
was recognized by all as the Jacobin Club of 
Russia, which held the Government in its 
hands. And, coming back to Petrograd, I 
found the people still under its spell, won- 
dering what it would do next. Whatever it 
does in these winter months, its place is 
fixed in history as one of the molding forces 
in the whirl out of which the new Russia 
was born. 

And what a home it had chosen! The 
Tauride Palace was built long ago by Cath- 
arine the Great for one of her many para- 
mours. Behind it are spacious gardens, a 
tiny lake under great spreading trees. From 
the main entrance you go at once into a 
square hall under a dome, with walls and 
lofty white columns. You go through into 
the immense main hall, rectangular and 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Cihe New Idea 
in CfHoor Decoration 


It is often said that woman is an artist in her own home. 
She creates its charm in the image of her own charm. In the 
color schemes and designs of her furnishings she seeks the ex 
pression of her individual taste, originality and love of beauty 

The American woman, borrowing a leaf from the notebook 
of her European sister who uses linoleum throughout her 
home, has been quick to appreciate the beauty and artistic 
possibilities of the new Blabon Art Linoleums as floor-coverings 
for higher uses. 

To the woman who chooses her furnishings with an eye 
for the distinctive, the beautiful and the economical, these 
new Blabon creations offer more than 357 designs and plain 
colors for every taste and every decorative scheme —for every 
use on every floor! 

There are distinguished and rich-patterned Carpet Inlaids 
and Korsho Rugs for living rooms, dining rooms and libraries. 

There are graceful and dainty matting and flowered effects 
in delicate and lovely colors for bedrooms and nurseries 




















There are solid greens, browns, grays and wood effects 
that make superb floors on which to lay rugs in every room 
in the house. They are more economical than hard wood, 
can be waxed, permit a greater choice of color effects and a 
truer harmony with hangings and wall papers 

There are scores of selected Blabon patterns for kitchens, 
bathrooms, pantries and kindred uses. 











The next time you are shopping stop at some good floor 
covering dealer's and see the new Blabon Art Linoleums. 

Take care to ask for the genuine Blabon— artistic, endur 
ing, sanitary, economical—the product of 66 years achievement 
in floor covering manufacture. 

Names of dealers sent on request 


The George W Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 





Important 
Remember these two casy 
ways to tell genuine Blabon 
Linoleum. First, look at the 
back and be sure it is bur 
lap. Second, try to tear it 

imitations tear easily 
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two stories high, with a gallery running 
round above. This had once been used as a 
ballroom, and there had been vast magnifi- 
jut into this old palace, where once 
there had been wealth and luxury on such 
a prodigal scale, gambling and drunken- 
ness, debauchery of every kind, had now 
come mobs and violence, blind forces and 
‘onfusion, on a scale as prodigal as before. 
Russia seems to be like that. May the tri- 
umph of her democracy be of as vast pro- 
portions! 

And I believe it will be so. For I felt 
omething far greater here than these men 
and their plans and theories, their factions 
and their jealousies.: All this will surely 
pass away; but the elements that gave it 
strength will merge with cther elements, 
and so a new nation will arise. But it will 
not be as they have planned. 

I shall give but little space to the social- 
ist parties here, for their comparative 
trength and their views keep changing 
from month to month. 

In Russia, under the Old Régime, there 
were two principal socialist parties—the 
Social Democratic and the Social Revolu- 
tionist. The former centered its efforts al- 
most wholly on the workmen, in towns; 
the iatter on the peasants. From the first 
party the Bolsheviki, and from the second 
the Maximalists, have emerged as the ultra- 
radical wings, and have tended to fuse to- 
gether; while the less radical factions, the 
Mensheviki and the Minimalists, have in- 
clined toward the still more moderate semi- 
socialistic groups— the so-called Trudoviki 
and Narodni parties. 

These last two groups were small at first; 
but during the summer they combined and, 
together with the Mensheviki and Minimal- 
ist factions, made up the great majority of 
socialists in the council. This moderate ma- 
jority was in favor of pushing the war to the 
end and of putting off the great problems of 
land, labor and distribution of wealth for 
the Constitutional Assembly. The pro- 
grams of these moderate groups differed 
widely in many respects, but they were 
alike at least in this—that all were based on 
the idea of gradual change, of successive 
steps that should lead through many labori- 
ous years to a social democratic state. 


cence 


The All-Russian Council 


On the other hand, the minority, both 
Bolsheviki and Maximalists, was in favor 
f an early peace and a union with the 
masses of Germany and France alike, and 
of all other countries, to start a movement 


everywhere which, with or without vio- 
lence, should seize upon all governments 
and give the world to the workers. 

But the council was not formed by the 
socialist parties alone; it grew out of a 
motley mass of labor bodies all over the 
land. Before the Revolution there had 
sprung up in Petrograd and many other 
cities scores of local Councils of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Deputies. In the two months 
after freedom was won these scores in- 
creased to hundreds; and in May they‘all 
2ent delegates to a great congress in Petro- 
grad, where they were met by over a thou- 
sand delegates from the armies, which were 
already honeycombed with soldiers’ com- 
The congress met for several 
weeks, in session almost day and night. 

Finally they elected a council of four hun- 
dred deputies; and then the several thou- 
sand delegates returned to their homes, 
leaving this their parliament. This All- 
Russian Council should not for a moment 
be confused with the local Council of Petro- 
grad, a far less representative body and one 
which the extremists controlled. It was the 
local body that started the insurrection this 
fall. And they cannot get the power they 
need without the All-Russian Council’s sup- 
By the council I mean this larger 
group, to which all last summer came num- 
berless petitioners from every corner of the 
land 

From Finland and the Caucasus, from 
Russian Poland and the Ukraine, they came 
to demand autonomy; from the Baltic 
Fleet they came to urge that their admiral 
should be arrested and their insurgent 
leaders freed; from the armies, to protest 
violently against the reforms of Korniloff; 
and from the countless villages, where over 
one hundred and fifty million peasants 
wring a living from the soil, to demand that 
all this soil shall be theirs; that the cities 
shall cease their turbulence and settle down 
in their factories to produce the clothing 
and the shoes, the tools and plows, and 
other things which the peasant needs in his 
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daily life. ‘If your workmen won't produce 
these things we will no longer sell our food.” 
In brief, the peasants were on strike against 
the striking workingmen. All Russia, in- 
deed, was filled with strikes; and sooner or 
later the strikers sent delegates to the 
council. 

The life of a nation in chaos surged into 
this old palace, the real seat of government 
and the storm center of ideas. And this life 
absorbed me. I forgot the theoreticians and 
grew engrossed in these human figures that 
came from the boundless Russia outside. 
They came and went; I had but glimpses. 
And so, of those many figures I can give 
but a few suggestions here—rays of light 
that threw long sudden gleams out into 
that obscurity. 

One day, in the antechamber to the 
rooms in which the Executive Committee 
was holding its daily session, I sat down on 
a low window sill and sent my interpreter 
into the crowd to see what he could bring 
me. He came back in a moment and said: 

“Look at this little chap at your side.” 

A soldier sat on a bench near by, a little 
man with a small black beard and curly 
hair that came out from under his soldier 
cap. He had a round face and fiery eyes. 
He was making rapid gestures and talking 
in quick angry tones to three stolid soldiers 
in front of him. He held the Pravda on his 
knee, the Bolshevik paper which circulated 
widely among the soldiers at the Front. 
The little man pounded it as he talked. 


The Land Problem 
“You know what this paper says?” he 
cried. ‘‘ Now listen here, tovarisch!’’—the 
Russian word for comrade. ‘We are sol- 
diers; but we are peasants too—most of us 
come from villages; and we must know 
what is going on or robbers will get the land 
that is ours! Now listen—this is what it 
says: When the Revolution started our new 
Minister of Justice issued an order not to 
allow any man to sell his land until the big 
Assembly, when land will be divided up. 
But now a new Minister of Justice, adamned 
bourgeois and nothing else, has told the 
judges to go ahead and let them buy or sell 
as they please! 

“And two rich landowners have already 
done it! One sold five thousand desya- 
tinas to his Danish manager. When the 
peasants came to take the land the new 
Danish owner said: ‘You can’t! It’s mine, 
and I'ma foreigner!’ They said: ‘We can’t, 
eh?’—and kicked him off! They will never 
give up that land again! But the Govern- 
ment must pay the Dane because he is a 
foreigner; and then he will pay what he 
owes to his boss——the old endinciandions 
and with the people’s money! Now what 
shall be done by us at once with this 
damned bourgeois minister?” 

As the little man talked on, several other 
listeners came. One was a man of middle 
age, in a dark-gray suit, black top-boots, 
and a visored cap of black silk. He had a 
grizzled reddish beard and a ruddy face, 
with wrinkles round his small, shrewd, 
kindly eyes. We drew him to our window 
and soon we had him talking. He was a 
well-to-do peasant, we learned, and had 
been made vice president of his district 
land committee at home. 

Was he a socialist? Yes; he was. But 
plainly he felt vague about that. He was 
profoundly interested in just one thing; 
and that was the land—not the land of all 
Russia, but of his immediate neighborhood. 
You could see that his mind was back there 
as he talked, and that his revolution was 
there; and that it was so absorbing to him 
he had no time for such trivial things as 
cities, wars or Kaisers. He wished to see all 
the land, he said, become nat‘onal property. 
Even the peasants must give up their hold- 
ings; and then, in a great redivision, new 
plots should be allotted to each. 

“Our new zemstvo land committee will 
attend to this,” he said. “And later on 
we'll see to it that each plot is used for the 
common good. We won’t have any lazy 
peasants round; but if a man does well 
with his land we'll let him stay without 
paying rent. He can hand it on to his 
children. Our committee will watch the 
forests, too, and see that each gets his share 
of the wood and that the forests are not 
spoiled. We have on our committee an old 
peasant with one eye—but that eye goes 
through you like a knife; and he has loved 
trees all his life as some women love their 
brats. And he will watch the forests. 

“| tell you these landowners are spoiling 
the forests of Russia. They waste their 
money in cities and sell their forests—cut 
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them down. And with their land it is the 
same: they mortgage it to pay their bills. 
So now their land must be taken away, and 
we will pay them not a cent. Every peas- 
ant family should have fifteen desyati- 
nas’’—about thirty-seven acres. “And 
then we must get new machinery, plows, 
and the other tools we need, tractors, reap- 
ers, mowing machines. To buy them we 
have started coiperative societies in every 
village in our district. Everybody will chip 
in; and besides, we shall get credit from 
the People’s Bank, in Moscow. We shall do 
all in order, and we shall use the land for 
the best. We must learn new ways, we 
must read books, in order to get the most 
out of the soil.”’ 

I asked him what he thought of the law 
allowing all the women to vote. He smiled 
indifferently and said: 

“It will make no difference. Our women 
are not thinkers. They have had no educa- 
tion at all, and will do exactly as we say.” 

I looked at him and wondered whether 
his future would be as smooth as that. 

“Our men are ignorant, too,” he went 
on. “They all need education. We must 
begin with our small boys. What we need 
is schools of farming.” 

Then he looked about him, frowning and 
uncertain. He had come here to protest, 
he said, against the Bolsheviki. It was high 
time they quit their talk. All workmen 
must go back to work and make the thing 
the peasants need. 

“If they don’t,” he said, “ we'll let them 
starve.” 

Abruptly he left us and went about that 
noisy room, hunting for someone to whom 
to present the written protest in his hand. 
Later I saw him calmly drinking tea at the 
table. Beside him sat the angry little 
peasant soldier who, scowling very furi- 
ously, was writing a protest of his own 
against allowing land to be sold. I began to 
get an inkling of the troubles of the Govern- 
ment. 

On another day we had a talk with one of 
the Bolsheviki. He was thin and spare, 
with a pale smooth face and clear gray 
eyes. 

“*Sooner or later,’”’ he told me, “we are 
going to force the council here to put in an 
All-Socialist Government. We are ready 
to take all the blame for anything that may 
happen. What we want is the chance. We 
are losing it now; we are putting off all big 
reforms. If we wait until the end of the 
war, or the opening of the Assembly, the 
bourgeois meantime will get into power 
more and more. 

“Already the landowners are beginning 
to organize to try to split the peasant vote 
by lining up the more prosperous ones, who 
are little landowners. But we are getting 
busy too. We are raising a campaign fund 
of two million rubles; and already, from 
each factory where our organization is 
strong, we have sent out two speakers to 
work through all the villages. And the joke 
of it is, we are strong enough to make the 
factory bosses keep on paying wages to 
those men. They are supporting our village 
campaign. We are making the bourgeois of 
the towns put up the money to destroy the 


bourgeois in the country! 
German Revolution Predicted 


“We don't want a mere political revolu- 
tion,” he said. ‘“‘We want the peasants to 
get the land, and the workers to get the 
factories and mines and mills—at least in 
the large industries. And for this we work 
from the bottom up, organizing the men in 
the factories and arming thousands of them 
with guns. We are already in full control 
of some larye munition factories. We know 
what rifles and munitions are turned out 
and where they go. In the plant where I 
work we have put out the owners and are 
running it ourselves, under a manager of 
our own. 

“For the present we are not against 
leaving the army at the Front. But we are 
against an offensive; for we are in close 
touch every week with our comrades over 
in Germany, and we are sure that the radi- 
cal wing of the German socialists already 
has the majority of the rank and file of the 
party behind it. They'll have a revolution 
there not later than March or April; and 
that is what we are waiting for. Meantime 
we want the Kaiser and the Junkers left in 
full control, for they will rouse in the Ger- 
mans the bitterness that is needed. This 
isn’t just a Russian affair. We want to see 
the Junkers in Germany and Austria and 
France and England, and everywhere else, 
put out of business! A year from now the 
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fellows who are shouting ‘Go on with the 
war!’ will be saying ‘We've gone far 
enough! We want peace!’ But the rest of 
us won't be pacifists then; we'll go right on 
till the job is done!” 

He was going to speak further, but some- 
one sddenly called him away. And we 
talked with a quiet woman in black, who 
sat at a small table near the door. She was 
the secretary of the Executive Committee. 
Siure was also a Bolshevik. Her husband 
was one of the leaders and had been ar- 
rested an hour before. On the street the 
people had mobbed him and kicked him 
into the gutter. He had been rescued by 
the police and taken to the Ministry. His 
wife had just heard the news, but she took 
it all as a matter of course. 

She explained to us the organization of 
the work of the council. She told how each 
proposal that came to the main body was, 
as a rule, referred at once either to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee or to one of the many 
subcommittees, for it to examine and make 
a report. I asked why there were so few 
women here. There had been many in the 
old days of the Russian Revolution; but 
now I saw only four or five in a crowd of 
nearly a hundred men. She explained that 
the war had put back the whole woman’s 
movement. 


Smash It Through! 


“But the Revolution,” she went on, “has 
granted woman suffrage. You will see great 
changes later on. Few men even dream of 
the changes.” 

On another day, in this same inner room, 
a sailor who sat beside me turned and asked 
in English: 

“You an Englishman?’ 

“No; an American. 
learn English?” I asked. 

He had a blunt swarthy pock-marked 
face and thick black hair. His expression 
was one of deepest gloom 

“T was in England a year and a half. 
Here it’s a rotten town!” he said. “I’ve 
had fever and pneumonia here. I have fever 
still; and I hate this town. I’m against 
this demonstration. These people stay up 
all day and all night, and don’t understand 
absolutely nothing. 

“Some day I go to America. I used to 
work in a town on the Volga, and our fac- 
tory manager was a fine man—an American 
engineer. Then came the war, and I went 
into the navy. I have been with the Black 
Sea Fleet, down there by the Caucasus. It 
is beautiful there. But since the Revolu- 
tion I got sent up here as a delegate—on a 
special job. So I got sick. I’m against all 
this; and so are my friends. The Black Sea 
Fleet and the Caucasian Army are all Social 
Revolutionists, and we say the war must 
go straight on. No German kisses. No 
shaking hands. Finish the war—smash it 
through!’’ He heaved a deep sigh. “ Yes; 
this is a rotten town! Here you see real 
Russian people—talking—talking—noth- 
ing to do!” 

**What do you want in this Revolution?’ 
I asked. 

He scowled reflectively. 

““How de I know? Some say ‘Give the 
council all the power.’ But what should we 
do if we got it? We of the Black Sea Fleet 
don't agree. We say, when the Revolution 
broke out, we put in our own government 
Kerensky and his crowd. And we say 
Why not trust them? Give them a chance? 
If I put you in to-day and pull you out to- 
morrow, what can you do? Nothing at 
all!” And again he sighed his deep dis- 
gust. “I have fever again to-day,” he said. 
“Isn’t this a rotten town? You can’t even 
get a good cigarette!” 

I talked with others about the war and 
the question of army discipline. The great 
majority of the members of the council were 
in favor of the war and kept speakers con- 
stantly at the Front endeavoring to restore 
the morale and to quell the frequent muti- 
nies. But what these speakers told me I 
shall leave for the next article, which deals 
with the Russian Army. 

The war, the land, the factories—these 
were the three main questions here. And 
there was a fourth, which caused endless 
disputes—the question of autonomy for 
Finland, Russian Poland, the Caucasus and 
the Ukraine. 

I met a Caucasian princess here. She sat 
next to me one day in the small press gal- 
lery of the hall in which the Duma used to 
meet. Now in its place was the council. 
The weman by my side, I learned, was here 
as a correspondent for a Social Revolution- 
ist paper down in the Caucasus. I had 
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Where did you 









been in the Caucasus years before, and we 
spoke of the old town where she had been 
born, high up in the heart of the mountains. 
The Russians call the women there “the 
diamonds of Russia”; and this woman was 
one of these. I was curious to learn what 
had drawn her to a scene like this, so many 
thousand miles from home. She explained 
that her husband had been killed in the first 
vear of the war, and that after that she had 
thrown herself into war activities. 

“We don’t want to desert the Russian 
We are all in favor of pushing the 
war through totheend,” shetoldme. “And 
at the same time we are doing our part in 
the work of the Revolution. The president 
of the council here, and half the other lead- 
ns. We are doing our 
to be 


cause. 





ers, too, are Cauca 
share. But at the same time we war 
free from too much rule by Petrogra 

“What do you mean by autonomy? How 
free do you want to be?” I asked 

“Tell me about your United States. You 
have states and a nation too,” she said. 

1 tried to explain the relations between 
our states and the Federal Government 

“We wish more than that,” 
““we want more independence 

] replied that in America we were moving 
just the other way—toward more central- 
ized government; and I tried to explain 
how the growth of railroads, factories, mills 
and huge interstate corporations was forc- 


ing us to grant more and more control to 
t 





she said; 





the men in Washington. 

‘But,” she rejoined, “‘we don’t want an 
land of mills. We want our Russia to 
ay as it is—I mean with its beautiful 
fields and its forests, its rivers and its moun- 
tains. You have seen the Caucasus, and I 
know you will feel what I mean.” 

She gave me again the impression I had 
so often had before of the immense sweep 
and variety of the human forces in Russia 
to-day. Men from all over the land were 
here, some from towns in Siberia, over three 
thousand miles away. From the small gal- 
lery where we sat, on one side of the high 
rostrum where stood the president, with 
four or five leaders sitting behind him, I 
looked out on a huge square room, with a 
narrow gallery running round just under 
the low ceiling, and a great square skylight 
overhead that threw a soft light on the men 
below, at desks in semicircular rows—the 
All-Russian Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies 

Of the four hundred deputies, one-fourt! 
onstantly in the field, going about to 
the ci to strengthen and 
solidify the power of this parliament. The 
ing three hundred men were her 
se about one hundred were lab« 
representatives, some of them plain work- 
ingmen, but more of the labor-leader type. 
There were about one hundred soldiers and 
half as many sailor And there were at 
least fifty officers. This was a surprise to 
me, as was the fact that so large a part of 
the deputies wore on their breasts the big 
white cross of the university graduate. 

My eye ran up and down the rows of 
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sober black suits and white and black and 
















ies and towns 
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brown blouses. The broad sailor collars 
here and there and the epaulets of the offi 
cers gave touches of bright color, but the 
main effect was sober and far from exciting 
or riotous. Some leaned back with ciga 
rettes; others bent forward on their elbow 
listening intently. 

A big delegation of sailors from Kronstadt 
had just come tramping into the hall. Hun- 
dreds of sailors had been disarmed by the 
Government for taking part in the July 
insurrection. Their case was up for discus- 
sion now. A young sailor climbed into the 
box and began in a quiet reasoning tone to 
present their case. But his audience was 
against him 

““We meant no violence here,” he said; 
**just a peaceable demonstration.” This 
brought a loud laugh from all! over the hall, 
and he grew red and angry. “‘I tell you the 
truth!” he shouted. “If you don’t give us 
back our arms you are false to the Revolu- 
tion!” 

The next speaker was a soldier, a tall thin 
lad with close-cropped hair. He 
rapidly and decidedly against the 
tionists. Then a workman climbed into the 
box, a grizzled man of middle age. After 
him came an army surgeon; then another 
soldier. They all spoke briefly, bluntly 
and there were no shouts and little applause 
Except for the voice of the speaker, the 
room was perfectly quiet. 

But from outside, from the lofty halls of 
that rambling old building, there came a 
constant hum of voices and the rhythm 
tramp of feet. As the afternoon w 
other delegations came to plead before thi 
parliament. And the soldier guards at the 
door, with their rifles and fixed bayonet 
gave a grim aspect to it all. 

Here was the one real governing force in 
the Russia of those early months of change 
and revolution—a nation in transition; a 
governing body that represents but a small 
percentage of the citizens. How long the 
council will hold its place it i 
to tell. 

The Russian Revolution is not a mat- 
ter of months but of years; it has many 
voices still unheard; and there must be 
many changes still, until a government i 
formed of, by and for that mighty throng 
of a hundred and eighty millions, in ci . 
towns and villages, in Russia, vast and tur- 
bulent, still filled with a seethir g chaos of 
gloom, despair and fierce revolt, of hopes 
and stirring visions, dreams for the future 
of the Slavs and the entire human race. 

A mighty nation unprepared and facing 
its great chance with doubt and only slowly 
opening eyes, while an enemy presses in 
from without, poisoning the Russian mind 
through spies and secret agents; an enemy 
stern, despotic, making the last great fight 
for the life of kings and emperors, and 
straining its very utmost, through foment 
ing inner strife, to discredit and bring to 
ruin this great attempt at democracy. 

Will the Russians build a government of, 
by and for the people? On the answer t 
that question the hope of a liberal 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHY 


Concluded from Page 21) 


Annette Abbott Adams 


was first a miner and later a merchant. 
My mother was a hool 
Maine, and when | was a child her con- 
stant admonition to me was not to talk too 
mucl good advice, which, I fear, I have 
not always followed. 

I am strictly a Western product, having 
been educated in the schools of California, 
including the Chico Normal School and 
the State University—B.L. 1904 and J.D. 
1912. I was admitted to the bar in 1912, 
and engaged in private practice in San Fran- 
iber, 1914, when I was 


stant to the United States 


-teacher from 





great and other near-great 
, | taught school before I became 
I am constrained to make this 

re use my former efforts 





imission here beca 
» conceal the fact 


indifferent success, 


have met with but 


Before entering the 








university I was a country ho 
and afterward a high-school teacher : 
principal of the Modoc County Hig 
from 1907 to 1910. 

I am a suffragist, but not of the picket 
ing variety, the cultivation of which is not 
encouraged in this part of the country, 
where women try to observe the rules of the 
game and win or lose according to their 
talents. 

As for my present work, I perform the 
usual duties of an assistant—and inci 
tally I draw the same pay as the men, 
a fact that may or may not be worthy of 
mention—that is to say, draft complaints 
and indictments, write briefs, present 
dence to grand juries, a 
try cases both civil and criminal. 

On the personal side I have a certain 
interest in clubs and politics, a weakness 
for cats and a passion for horses. I some- 
times powder my nose and curl my hair, 


and, last but not least, I can cook. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Shut up! Hush your noise, will you?” 
he growled, and seemed to crouch down 
closer to her. 

She reached over his tense bulk, pressed 
the leather snapper apart and drew out the 
revolver. 

“Get out of this car this minute, or I'll 
shoot!’’ she ordered him. Inside her, under 
her heart, everything felt empty and light, 
but her voice and her hand were steady. 

“Don’t be a fool, girl,’ he muttered; 
“T’m not going to—oh, you would, would 
you?” 

He twisted, one heavy arm flung over her 
knees, and caught her wrist; the revolver 
twisted with him; and as her finger stiff- 
ened at the touch of his arm the report 
banged out like a pistol shot on the stage. 
He fell backward and the arm over her lap 
rustled down limply. 

“You've done it, you little devil!” he 
muttered in a thick, tired voice. “What's 
the matter with you, anyway?’ 

“Are you—did I—where —— 

Her anger still kept her warm, for no man 
had ever before thrown his arm across her 
knees, and with Diana wrath is stronger 
than terror. 

“Broke my wrist. My right one. It'll 
be all right for a minute. Slide out and halt 
that Dago over there—challe nge him and 
cover him for me—can you do it? 

Mechanically she pressed the little knob 
that stopped the buzz of the motor—the 
noise deafened her. Like a wooden doll she 
raised her revolver, pointed it at the bent, 
scurrying figure of the Italian laborer, 
creeping across the Aqueduct cut-off twenty 
yards away. 

“Halt!” she cried, in precisely the tones 
of her captain at drill. 

The Italian bent lower, glanced at the 
car over his shoulder and ran faster 

“Let her go, but don’t hit him 
can help it!” came her orders. 

Peggy plumped a shot about six feet 
ahead of the hurrying figure, bent under a 
big bundle. It stopped short, wavered, 
dropped the bundle and threw out a pair of 
protesting arms. 

“No shoot-a me, 
through the rain. 

Peggy slid out of the car, never looking 


if you 


Mister Soldier!’ came 


| at the tumbled bulk beside her. 


“Come here!” she ordered, and the 
Italian sidled gingerly toward them. 

“Look out! He’s got a gun, all right,’ 
warned the voice beside her. “If I go off 
or anything, just hold him, will you? 
Somebody’ll come. Just hold him.” 

“Sure thing,” said Peggy briefly. 

She didn’t ask why; she didn’t attempt 
to do anything for the sol lier, who might 
be bleeding to death for all she knew; she 
didn’t think about anything partic ularly, 
she told me afterward. She just held the 
Italian, according to orders. For twenty 
minutes she held him, standing in the pour- 
ing rain, her eyes on his furtive, scared face. 

Once she said: 

“Could you get a flask from under the 
seat, do you think?” 

And a voice answered: 

“Guess not. I’m holding my wrist. 
all right. Be a sport.” 

Later—by many years it seemed 
asked huskily: 

“All right there?” 

But he did not answer, and she 
that he had fainted, or—or 

Still she never turned, for she 
her orders. 

Suddenly an Aqt educt policeman whirred 


It’s 


} 


Knew 


had had 


| up on a motorcycle. 


“Halt!” she called, and with one motion 
he stopped his machine, whipped out his 
revolver and covered his man. 

“What's the trouble?” he said. ‘‘Come 
alone, Giuseppe! Got you, didn’t they? I 
Anybody hurt?” 

“A soldier, in the car,” she answered, 


| and her voice seemed to come from a long 
way off. 


“T’ll see. 
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SQUARE PEGGY 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


The Italian, handcuffed, sat stodgily 
down on a wet rock. Peggy and the police- 
man poured whisky from Uncle Harding’s 
flask down the throat of the heap of khaki 
in the car, and Peggy, who never minded 
blood, bandaged his wrist with their hand- 
kerchiefs and made a neat sling of her gray 
silk muffler. 

“I guess you've took First Aid, all right,” 
said the officer. “‘It was about time I came 
up. He’s a fine big feller, ain’t he? Here 
comes his bunkie. 

Aslim, worried Irish boy pelted up to them. 

“*What th’ h for the lov e o’ — 

“‘T will take him to a doctor,” said Peggy 
shortly. ‘“‘He can sit up now. We can 
make it in twenty minutes. He hadn’t any 
lunch. Why didn’t you come before?” 

She was very white and very tall. The 
Irishman saluted mechanically. 

“Yes, sir! I mean ma’am,” hes 
round eyes. 

“T thought it was Joffre she was, s’help 
me!” he told the tents afterward. 

In one hour from that time Private Tyler 
was sitting in the bishop’s best Japanese 
dressing gown, dry and warm and full of 
tea and muffins and strawberry jam and 
cigarettes, in the big library. Over his he - 
was a picture of the Class of ’90, where his 
father’s hand lay on the bishop’s shoulder. 

“D’you know who that is, miss?”” Hard- 
ing was asking Peggy, just before dinner. 

svO. 

Well, that’s Scrub Tyler—that’s who it 
is! Scrub Tyler! Greatest back since '98. 
Been in France too. A private. Some peo- 
ple’s families make you sick. The bishop’s 
had his father on the long-distance for the 
last half hour. Says the old boy’s all 
broken up and coming on to get him. Gee, 
Peg, that fellow’s got a back like a—like a 
barn door!” 

“Ves. I 
gaspe od. 

‘He’ s coming up to Plattsburg when his 
wrist’s O. Great old scout, Scrub, isn’t 
he? Why don’t you go in and see him? 
You’ve got a sweet-looking car outside. 
Sort of a butcher shop, isn’t it?” 

And then Lieutenant Schuyler, of the 
Motor Corps of the N. L. W. S., fainted 
dead away. 

After dinner they left her alone with 
Scrub for a little, before he went to an early 
bed, and two shyer people never sat in a 
room probably. 

“IT suppose you don’t want to see me, and 
I don’t blame you,” he said, brick-red sud- 
denly through his pallor. “‘But I want to 
be sure you're onto the main facts. Of 
course, when I dived into the car that time |! 
didn’t want that Dago to see me, if I couid 
help it. I wanted to get him with the goods. 
You knew it was dynamite, of course?”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Peggy, as red as he. 

“You don’t suppose for a moment I 
meant anything else? I’m no good, of 
course—I told your cousin all about my- 
self, and the bishop too—but I’m not 
exactly a 2 

“Oh, please!’ 


aid, with 


I know,”’ she murmured, and 


Peggy murmured in an 
agony of shame spk ase, Mr. Tyler!” 
“Well, all right, so long as you know. If I 

thought thaty et edhe I’'d—I couldn't 
stand it, that’s all. I never saw anybody 
like you. I never knew women could be 
that way. I’m not much of a ladies’ man, 
Miss Schuyler—Schuyler knows all about 
that. But if I’d thought that there were 
women like you Well, I’ve made my 
mistakes, and I’ve got to pay, that’s all. I 
can't explain.” 

“You needn’t explain,” 
bravely. ‘Harding told me.” 

**He—he told you?” 

The giant squirmed in his chair. 
denly he met her eyes squarely. 

“The bishop says I—I've paid already,” 
he began slowly. ‘“‘He says I’ve paid up 
and for me to start right on from here. Do 
you—do you think . I suppose a girl 
wouldn't be able to see it that way ——”’ 


she blurted 


Sud- 
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“As far as I’m concerned,” 
bluntly, 
Tyler!” 


said Peggy 
“you don’t owe me anything, Mr 


Scrub was three months at Plattsburg and 
while he was there we came into the war. 

Peggy drove harder than ever, was urged 
to go abroad with a picked squad of the 
Corps, was forbidden by her family, 
curiously patient under the restraint, | 
thought. She talked less than usual, 
responded regularly with her Cousin Hard- 
ing, spent much time with the bishop. 

““She’s been a good deal less impossibl 
since that Aqueduct affair,”’ Uncle Harding 
vouchsafed. ‘‘ Less swashbuckl Seared 
her, probably, and a good job too 

When Captain Tyler got his commissior 
he came, spurs and swagger stick and all, 
straight to the correct brown house whers 
Peggy had danced on the roof in a sailor 
suit eighteen years ago. She had not had 
time toc hange, and they looked like a pair 
in a musical comedy or a Pinero play. 

“You don’t know what your letters wer 
to me,” he said, without the faintest intro- 
ductory sparring. 

“Oh, they weren’t much,” 
stiffly. 

‘I saw the bishop this afternoon,” h 
went on, “‘and he told me they wouldn't 
let you go abroad.” 

“No. Rotten luck, isn’t it?” 
swered, looking at his spurs. 

**But he said that maybe he could mak« 
them see it differently, % 

“‘ Different!y?” 

Her widened; 
hands. 

“Yes. He said—he said 

Scrub advanced three paces and saluted 
one. 

He said: ‘Why don’ t you ask Peggy to 
go with you, Tyler?’’ 

Dead silence poured through the room 
Peggy could not have spoken, even if he 
had gone out and left her there. 

“So I’m asking you. But you don’t need 
to say anything,” he added hastily. ‘It’ 
only what he said. You needn’t say any 
thing more about it, Miss Schuyler. I un- 
derstand.” 

He was looking at her 
undeniably clenched. 

“You don’t understand at all,” 
Peggy crossly. 

She felt, she told me, like a fool, 
couldn’t comprehend how any girl 
enjoy such an awful moment. 

‘ I’m crazy to go to France! 
him. And after that, she confided to me 
the very next thing she said was: “I only 
broke one of your wrists, Scrub. Are you 
going to break all my ribs?” 

They had one of the first military 
dings. It was an extraordinary 
Scrub had suddenly thirty-six hours’ no- 
tice, and Peggy was to follow his boat in a 
fortnight, and refused a wedding dres 
she was married in her Sam Brown 
and the bishop, to Aunt Harding’s h 
had his Spanish War chaplain’s 1 
let out and married them in it! 

The whole of N Company came down 
from Dutchess County and filled the litt] 
stone church; and when the organist 
quartermaster in the Reserve—play 
national anthem after the service, 
like an idiot, and so did everybody 
turned out. 

She went out hi 
grouped flags of the Allies, glorious ir 
summer sun, and two more magnif 
young people never gave themselves tot 
country and to each other. 

“This war has solved a good many 
lems, my friend,” said Mr. Tyler, Senior, a 
little chokily, to the bishop. “But I 
we could keep them here.” 

“‘Nonsense!” returned the man of God 
**Nonsense, Tommy Tyler! The good Lord 
made ’em and he'll take care of "em— here 
or Over There!” 
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GOOD WILL 
i AND ALMOND SHELLS 


Continued from Page 14) 


‘What sh all I do, Rountree?” — “Thank you, Rountree,” he said. “You 
Gray uncertain “his has been such are a true friend; and I owe all this to you 





shock to me that I hardly xnow what Iam If I had never met you I should have dined 





a doin g. Help me out, won't you?” elsewhere to-night. The almond might 
“Of course I will!” cried Silk indignantly have been opened by the pastry cook. You 
} “Leave everything tome! I don’t wonder have brought me on derful fortune, 
4 this has stunned you. I have never known ay and you must stick by me until 
of anything so amazing.”’ He studied Gray dream comes true.” 
. J furtively “Liv ing in a a tel makes it Silk patted Gray’s arm affectionatel 
j rather difficult,” said | he. “St ill, I — ‘Trust me,” said he. “‘And d ul 
“4 you could get her a suite of rooms, c ouldn ’t that it’s a dream. This is not s stuff 





at once?” 


! Gray agreed. 
thing that money 





dreams are made of. I wouldn't have lk 

you risk five hundred dollarsif I had thought 
he re was any dream to it.” 

“Don’t let me delay too long in ge tting 


( you, if she 
“Certainly! Cert: 
—- would have every 

9» 


uld buy! 


should come or 
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- ” Silk signaled to the waiter. Inafewmo- that money back to you, Rountree,” said 
ments he was scribbling energetically ona Gray. “Sucht hings are bad for friendship.” 
telegraph blank. What Silk said was: “‘Nonsense!"’ What 

' “This is what I have said,” he stated he thought was: “ Pretty soft!” 
t when he had finished: ‘** Miss Zelda Gray, 
‘ Paradise Valley Fruit Company, Ellens- iv 
ville, California: I have just learned of HE haughty clerk behind the desk of 
your existence, after many years of search. the Hotel Lorraine was unusu: 
l am wiring you five hundred dollars. Come haughty on the morning of the fifteent! 
( to me at once! You will find me at the December. A coarse person from Chicago 
lotel Lorraine, New York. Everything will probably one of those insufferable muni 
be prepared for you. I shall expect youon tion millionaires—had ver caved to expr 
the fifteenth of December.— FATHER.’”’ surprise and even annoyance when it 
‘If that is satisfactory,” said Silk, push- formed that the only available room was 
ng his chair back from the table, “I’llsend an interior room-and-bath on the twenty 
t t immediately. We mustn’t lose a mo-_ second floor, and that the price was eight 
f ment!” dollars a day. 
i nodded. He was obviously di “Imagine!” the desk clerk had told the 
by the suddenness of the whole information clerk as he angrily buff 
j the finger nails of his right hand ayainst th 
es,”’ he agreed ‘It’s just ‘ im of his left hand Imagine! The pi 
‘ ing. It er c ired W me l isked the price of it!" 
r t get P Not content with this exhibition of 
M dear boy, protested > breeding, the coarse person had ter 
where you are I am delighted to be able to thirty couse So desk clerh ind whet! 
send it for you.” asked what the thirty cents was for he | 
) Oh, bi 1 couldn’ l 7 eplied that it was t he he ha 
f Gray itilized while standir he f ‘ The 
** AY 1,”’ scoffed S ’ were the lesk clerk was still in a dangerous n 
or ece! ‘ ed the pa f His haughtiness was no mere post 
I is! irom e¢ ! Th yr i Not even the spectacle of a ender 
i me to show my fmendship; though a maiden, in a simp! site fit g 
very small one , ( S no more black suit, was abl hel | { 
; his glance. Asn le i I 
ghing lightly, he astened from the it least ninet ad 
m. Stuf g the d to her charms, ir € ne I 
cet he i the cig she | i refused ) eld ne 
h , wandered thr ise to his eager |} Inst ‘ 
dor Ch mas gree ¢ pal of fe " A 
nd slowly made } va eer contemptuously t 
ng poir ‘ rs pro i ignora t 
He sv t le!”” he é » 2 he hovered behind he e ap 
himself « antly I proached the desk, and regarded 
bait and sinker! He ftw e Chris admiring ey¢ 
The cl rk, nowever, appear il! 
pressed by her hair of ashy gold, her 
blue eyes, and her appealing grace H 
attitude showed plainly that the world had 
ed in review before him and that ar 
person Was too small a } t | I 
to notice. One could tell that 1 
of a queen, or at least a grat 
juld rouse even his most languid intere 
He red | 1 ita 
some wo fe t the 
nd just as she w the t ol ea 
t ne irned irom her ed ‘ = 
i matior ler I ir t " 
the President had reserved rooms f 
coming week his questior va ntended 
to make the young woman realize he 
impertance 
Apparently it was successf f \ 
the cler turned | aughty a 
tion to her I ke at i 
} her « and p ed her } t r 
smile cr ed his face ly t pplan u 
lc f grave concert What of he What did I juired 
er, Rountree?” he asked Whats ck allowing himself to relax the ‘ 
oul ! e been thin! g ol not to re- b 
men he mer? We must send another ““My—my father,” gasped the 
am!” appeared to | r 

‘ S ced a re is arm. “My father, Gra) 

Said | t lor- ¥ ( though a pu 
would y if there Fortunate é 
been anything heve t the me ti 

“4 that your wife was Gra) as not impaired | 

always trust m tior 1y int va ctua ne t 
{ tion tells me that tell 
you, Gray, your ind ay!” he whispered in his r 
heartsick. I feel it; it! ianner. “‘Miss Gray! 7 
*My poor wife!’’ murmured Gray bro- ire! We have been ex 
kenly. “*Poor—poor M . 
‘Maybe it’s all for the best, old chap,” He raised his voice commandingly 
1 Sill ry to think only of your “Front! Front! Here, boy! Boy, take 
laughter, and to be glad that she is not lost Miss Gray’s bag! Boy, } age Mr. Gray 
to you.” Here, boy! Notify Suite H that Miss Gr 
Gray sighed he uly is here! Boy, call the manager!” 
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His Best Christmas Gifts 
Millions use the ‘Ever-Ready’ and 
millions more ought to be self- 
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The lobby quivered with life. Bell boys 
awoke from their lethargy and sped hither 
and yon. Clerks and semiassistant man- 
agers descended from their pedestals of 
dignity and aloofness, and found business 
that would allow them to gaze benignantly 
on the daughter of Lawrence Gray. Tele- 
phone girls peered from ambush. Porters 
thrust walruslike heads from odd corners. 
Their expressions showed that they had 
been favorably inclined toward Miss Gray 
before her arrival and that her presence 
had given them no cause to alter their 
views, 

The manager himself appeared. While 
Miss Gray gazed at him mutely he assured 
her of the joy it gave him to welcome her. 
Mr. Gray had not expected her to arrive so 
early in the day and was censequently ab- 
sent for the moment. 

Meantime Miss Gray’s suite was in readi- 
and nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to be allowed to escort her 
thither. 

Convovyed by 


ness; 


bell boys, they entered the 
elevator and were whisked heavenward. 

‘Don’t mind how I run on,” said the 
manager, ‘and don’t think that you have 
to reply. Mr. Gray has told us all about 
and we know what a shock it must 
been to discover that your father was 
alive, and what a hard trip you must have 
had. I know this will be a happy Christmas 
for you, and I wish you a thousand more of 
them. It’s a great thing for Mr. Gray 
finding you. He doesn’t take up much 
with women, and it must be lonely for him. 
But that'll all be changed now, with you 
here. Be a good daughter to him, Miss 
Gray; for he’s the salt of the earth, and we 
all love him 

‘Good gracious, it doesn’t seem possible 
that he has a daughter as old as you; he 
looks young enough te be your brother. 
You'll love him, Miss Gray, and he’ll make 
you very happy. li he doesn’t give you 
everything you want, come to me and Ill 
give him a dressing down. He won't try 
any of his nonsense with me!” 

With Chesterfieldian grace he helped 
Miss Gray from the elevator, crossed the 
hall to a door bearing the letter H on a 
bronze plate, and rang the bell by the side 
of the door. It was opened immediately by 
a white-haired, sweet-faced woman. 

This is Mrs. Wentworth, Miss Gray,” 
aid the manager. “She's the sister of our 
hotel matron; and Mr. Gray thought it 
might be pleasanter for you if Mrs. Went- 
worth could be with you while you were get- 
ting settled. She will introduce you to your 
o, for the present, I'll leave you. 

Driving his bell boy convoy ahead of him 
e dashed back to the elevator and disap- 
peared 

‘Come in, my dear; come in and take 
smiled Mrs. Wentworth, draw- 
“It’s too bad 
but we expect him 


you, 
have 


home; 


possession,” 
ing the girl into the room. 
Mr. Gray isn’t here; 
back at any moment. Poor boy! He has 
been as excited as a child getting things 
ready for you. If I hadn’t known I'd have 
thought you were his sweetheart instead of 
his de aught er!"’ 

Miss Gray ‘smiled tiredly. 

“Everyone is so good to me,” 
“that I can hardly believe 
What a lovely room, and 
flowers !”’ 

“it’s all Mr. Gray’s doings,” 
Wentworth proudly. “‘He said he wanted 
you to feel that you were at home instead 
of in a hotel; so he made them take down 
all the velvet curtains and rip up all the 
dark carpets. Then he went out and se- 
lected all the chintzes for the windows, and 
all the rugs; and he bought almost the 
whole stock of two florists. The holly trees 
and the poinsettias are for Christmas, he 

aid, and the violets and the yellow roses 
to match your eyes and hair. I asked him 
whether you had blue eyes and golden hair 
you were a baby; and he said he 
wasn't sure, but that his intuition told him 
you had them now. It just shows the 
power of love, doesn't it?” 

The girl’s eyes were strangely brilliant. 

“What a wonderful man he must be!” 

whispe red 

“Oh, but 


it!’ protested 


she said, 
I'm awake. 
what lovely 


said Mrs. 


when 


you haven't seen a quarter of 
Mrs. Wentworth. She led 
e girl into the adjoining room. ‘This is 
your said she; “‘and be- 
yond is the bedroom, Mr. Gray insisted on 
the pink taffeta hangings. Aren’t they 
weet?’ She went to the door of the bed- 
room. “Marie,” she called, “here is Miss 
Gray! Will you show her the gowns Mr. 
Gray Marie,”’ she ex- 
plained to Miss Gray, “is your maid.” 


dressing room,” 


sent yest rday? 
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Marie, smiling shyly and respectfully, 
emerged from the bedroom, opened the door 
of a clothes closet, and took down a bewil- 
dering array of feminine apparel. Satins 
and velvets, broadcloths and silks, chiffons 
and laces, frothed and cascaded over her 
arm like a miniature Niagara Marie spread 
them on every available article of furni- 
ture, while Miss Gray’s eyes widened in 
amazement. 

““How he dared to do it I don’t know,” 
declared Mrs. Wentworth. ‘“‘That foolish 
boy went out and spent money for dresses 
like a drunken sailor; and he hadn't laid 
eyes on you since you were a baby! ‘How 
do you dare to do it?’ I asked him; and he 
said that his intuition told him you were a 
perfect 34. I said to him: ‘Mr. Gray, I 
wish you'd devote a little attention to 
United States Steel and tip me off when 
your intuition tells you that it’s good for a 
ten-point rise.’ An intuition like that 
oughtn’t to be allowed to run wild.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Wentworth,” protested the 
girl, ‘I wouldn’t dare to wear such beauti- 
ful things! What if Mr. Gray shouldn't 
like me! What if I weren’t his daughter 
after all!” 

Mrs. Wentworth laughed scornfully. 

“Not like you!” she exclaimed. ‘Why, 
my dear child, he likes you so well already 
that he is half out of his head; and he 
hasn’t seen you since you were three years 
old! When a person’s affections are as 
firmly fixed as that, they can’t be shaken 
by anything but blasting powder. Instead 
of talking about not daring to wear the 
things Mr. Gray has bought you, you 
should be preparing to reward him by 
wearing them as rapidly as you can.” 

“TI suppose a bath and a change would 
make me feel better,”’ admitted Miss Gray. 

‘Marie,” called Mrs. Wentworth firmly, 
draw the water for Miss Gray, and see 
that she puts on that house dress of silver 
cloth, with the chiffon overdrape.’’ She 
glanced appreciatively at the girl's slender 
figure. “It will be simply ravishing on 
you,” she confided. “Your father will want 
to eat you when he sees you in it!’ 

That was why Lawrence Gray found no- 
body but Mrs. Wentworth in the living 
room of his daughter’s suite when he rang 
the bell, fifteen minutes later. 

“Where is she?” he queried when he 
had gained admittance. ‘‘ Do you like her 
Do you think she will like me? How soon 
may I see her? 

“She is putting on one of the dresses 
that must have cost you a fortune,” replied 
Mrs. Wentworth cheerfully. ‘She is a 
darling, and I love her! And I think it’s 
safe to say she’ll love you too—unless you 
play the hard-hearted father and drive her 
out into the snow when she falls in love 
with one of the million young whipper- 
snappers who will come flocking round her 
as soon as you take her out in public. And 
now I'll leave you alone; for I can’t endure 
the sight of happiness orgies. They make 
my nose red. If your daughter wants me I 
shall be with my sister.” 

He stared unseeingly at the door long 
after it had closed behind her. ‘‘ When she 
falls in love!" he whispered to himself. 
The minutes passed, while many matters 
filled his mind. At length he clenched his 
fist and struck it against his knee. ‘“‘She 
shan’t!” he rasped through clenched teeth. 
“She shan’t!” 

A shimmer of silver caught his eye. The 
door into his daughter’s room had opened 
silently and in the doorway stood a slender 
figure, gold-crowned and ‘garbed in silver 
mist. He stared, breathless. Slowly she 
raised her eyes until they met his. Then, 
with a broken, stifled cry, she turned back 
as though to escape. He was at her side in 
an instant. 

**My dear!” he cried. ‘You mustn’t be 
afraid of me!”’ He took her hands in his 
and swept her with an adoring glance. 
“For six days,” said he, “I have lived in 
anticipation of this moment; but never has 
the anticipation equaled the realization. 
You are very beautiful, my dear!” Hedrew 
her to him and kissed her forehead gently. 

She glanced up at him shyly and was re- 
assured by what she saw. 

“You are so kind!”"’ she said. “‘ What can 
I do in return for all these wonderful 
things? You are the most thoughtful per- 
son in the world. But what have I done 
to have such marvels happen tome? They 
make me feel most guilty and unworthy.” 

“But you are my daughter, my dear!” 
he protested. ‘ ‘How can you say ‘that you 
are unworthy? And whatever I may do for 
you is as nothing compared with the happi- 
ness you are bringing me. I can have no 
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greater reward for what I give than to have 
you accept.” He led her to the couch. 
“Your mother,” he said, “‘is dead, isn’t 


” said the girl faintly. 
He sighed. 
“Tell me what you thought, dear, when 
u got my telegram,” he said. 


The girl pressed her hands to her breast. 
a I ” 


“Come, come!” interrupted Gray gayly 

“I’m forge tting my self. You are tired and 
upset. We'll make a bargain—you and I. 
From now until Christmas I shan’t say a 
word to you concerning your old life, and 
you shan’t say a word to me. We'll just 
e njoy ourse Ives and get to know each 
other better. After Christmas, when your 
decrepit old father has partially recovered 
from his delirium of joy at discovering the 
loveliest daughter in the world, we'll have 
some nice comfortable talks. Is it a bar- 
gain?” 

The girl nodded; but he could see that 
her eyes were miserable. 

“You shall help me buy Christmas gifts 
for all my friends,” he went on. “This will 
relieve me of one of my greatest burdens. 
And we must do something very nice for 
Rountree. If it hadn’t been for Rountree, 
my dear, I should never have found you. 
I was dining with him when I opened the 
almond that held your name and address. 
You must meet him soon and thank him. 
How would you like to have him come to 
dinner to-night?”’ 

“No, no! Not to-night!” she cried. “I'd 
so much rather see just you for a time. I 
don’t like—something te ‘lis me that I shan’t 
like Mr. Rountree. Please!’ 

Gray was delighted, though he endeav- 
ored not to appear so. 

“Your wish is law,” said he gravely; 
“but don’t forget how much we owe Roun- 
tree. No matter what we do for him, we 
can’t make his Christmas as happy as ours; 
but we must do our best.” 

The week that followed was an absorb- 
ing one for the girl. There were times when 
she plunged into the part she was playing 
with reckless abandon. There were other 
times when she despised herself for an 
abandoned adventuress. At night she 
would determine to tell him everything, 
and her pillow, when she fell asleep, would 
be wet with tears. In the morning she 
would feel again the overwhelming pleasure 
that Gray took in her presence, and her de- 
termination would wane. She could not 
bring herself to shatter his happiness; nor 
could she bring herself to shatter her own 
happiness. 

Try as she would to conceal it from 
herself, she often found her heart beating 
more rapidly at Gray’s approach, and even 
throbbing in an unaccustomed manner 
when he swept her into his arms, as he 
frequently did. If his kisses sometimes 
seemed to her a trifle warmer than a 
daughter might expect from he Tr father, she 
laid the blame on her imagination and 
blushed innoce ntly. Should she confess 
and lose all this? Confession meant loss; 
for Gray was married. Why had 
she ever consented to be a party to this 
mad scheme? 

They went everywhere together. 
business, whatever it was, must have suf- 
fered. At seven o’clock every morning she 
would hear her telephone bell ringing, and 
would hear Marie answer. Yes, Mr. Gray. 
No; Miss Gray was not up yet. Yes; she 
would inquire. So she would inquire; and 
Miss Gray would allow Marie to throw a 
froth of silk and lace round her, after which 
she would patter to the telephone and shake 
her tumbled crown of ashy gold at the re- 
ceiver and promise to be ready in a jiffy 
which Gray very properly interpreted to 
mean one hour. 

They lunched and dined and theatered 
and opera-ed together. They shopped and 
motored and tea-ed and danced together. 
“You dance wonde rfully!”’ she told him. 

You must love it!” 
“I do love it when I dance with you,” he 
replied. “Until I found you I loathed it. 
I had never danced the new steps until the 
day you arrived. I took a two-hour lesson 
that night; and at half past five the next 
morning I took another. In all, I have had 
four lessons; and they have made me the 
marvel of grace that has excited your 
wonder.” 

She gazed solemnly into his eyes. 

“How old were you when you were mar- 
ried?”’ she asked suddenly. 

He stared at her blankly. 

“Married!” he exclaimed. 
dawned on him 


Pea 


Gray's 


Then a light 
“You are violating our 
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pact,”” he reminded her. “Not a wi rd con- 
cerning our past lives until after Christ 
mas—remember! Why do you ask, 
though?” 

“You seem so young,” she replied. “I 
can’t believe that you are old enough to be 
my—my father!” 

“There is no greater flattery!"’ smiled 
Gray. His arm drew her closer to him. His 
lips brushed her hair with the lightest of 
touches. They danced on and or 

She had met Rountree; and, as she had 
foreseen, the experience had been unpleas- 
ant. Twice she had been forced to listen to 
the tale of the finding of the message in the 
almond shell. Twice, when she had been 
left alone with him, he had coolly asked her 
for money. The first time he had asked her 
for two hundred dollars—the hundred 
had loaned her and another hundred to 
“tide him over a temporary emergency.”’ 
The second time he had demanded five 
hundred. When she demurred he reminded 
her that he was asking for Gray’s money 
not hers; and that Gray would prefer to 
give it unwittingly rather than give up his 
newly found daughter 

Again she was tossed by two currents: 
If she should confess to Gray he would 
have to let her go; there was no way in 
which he could honorably continue to keep 
her with him. It would break his heart. If 
she didn’t confess, Rountree would drain 
them both dry. Her mind was in a turmoil 

Lightning strokes fall unexpectedly in 
fools’ paradises. 

It was the day before Christmas. 
had finished dressing for dinner was 
standing by the window, watc! the 
glare of lights against the low, cold id 
when her telephone bell rang 

Her lips curved in a tender smile as 
picked up the receiver. It was Gray, of 
course. But, instead of Gray, it was 
Rountree. The tender smile faded from her 
face, to be rm »placed by a look of terror. 

“No, no!” she cried into the transmitter 
“You must be mad! Where can I get ten 
thousand dollars? . . . Ah, no! Don't 
tell him! It would be so cruel—just before 
Christmas. Wait a few days, please. 
Please! . . . It would be 
I have no money. . . Only a few dol 
lars. My pearls? No,no! He just 
gave them tome! Have pity! Let mekeep 
them; and later But my beautifu 
pearls! You—you beast! If I give them to 
you will you promise never to tell him? 
Will you promise that this shall be the 
last time you will ever ask me for any- 
thing? Very well; come up in fif- 
teen minutes and you shall have them.” 

As she hung up the receiver a slight 
sound caused her to look up. Just inside 
the door stood Gray. He was smiling at 
her gravely. Her hands flew to her breast 

“You heard?” she breathed. 

He nodded. 

“You should always keep the lock of your 
door adjusted so that nobody can enter. I 
tried the door, and it opened. I couldn't 
help hearing. 

“You heard me promise him the pearls if 
he’ ae in’t tell?” 

; I heard.’ 

“Then why don’t you say 
Why don’t you ask me what it was I 
want him to tell! 
as you should?”’ 

Gray crossed the room to her side. 

“My dear,” said he, “don’t you think I 
know everything about you that I need to 
know?” 

She laughed bitterly 

“You know nothing!” she cried ‘Do 
you know that I ama horrid, depraved crea- 
ture—a scheming adventuress of the most 
debased type?” 

“My dearest girl,” said he, “ 
necessarily cruel to yourself!” 

He placed his arm about her 
have kissed her; but she tore 
his grasp. 

“Stop!” she cried. ‘“‘ You mustn't 
I can’t go on this way any longer. Sox 
or later you must know. I’m not your 
daughter! “4 

‘Of course you're not,” 

“‘T never had a daughter! 

Staring at him dumbly, the girl 
into a chair. 

The doorbell buzzed peremptorily. Gray 
walked to the door and flung it open. 
Remington Rountree, alias Charles Wilkins, 
alias Silk Wilkins, stepped in lightly. 
Catching sight of Gray, he would have 
stepped out again had not Gray closed the 
door in such a way as to make the stepping 
difficult. 
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said Gray calmly. 
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said Gray pleas- 






















































antly. “‘I have a few things to say to you 
‘ she ilders i i per 
a : 
I see the girl s t 

““My dear Rountree,”” protested 
‘you underestimate my intelligence 
girl has said nothing.” — 

‘What's the comm the 

, sill 
, Gray laughed 
The commot t ‘ chay said 
f your work 
of assistance 
so I am taking this 
1 against the 
nas 
. contemy | 
ated 
you Wli no- 
‘ is n so affected 
ou actually 
) self to be de- 
§ ODV1OUS CTOOK 
t 
Christmas had made you so careless, 
er once looked be 
the hotel on the 
You had obviously 
{ n; so, when you left 
d you to satisfy my 
ched you buy the 
you outside the 
you to your lodg- 
\ ing better to do I 
iging house across 
th deep interest, 
er—daughter.”’ 
: one was weep- 
wing evening,” 
, illy, “‘was almost 
childlike in its irdity. You were so mel- 
lowed by the fu ‘hristmas that you 
§ took it for grant ld be eating Cali- 
‘ fornia almond never eat any 
sort except the br mds of Valencia. 
You » how idiotic it was of you 
to dr rt l nd into a dish of 
Valer ids ur?” 
: Suk r bly 

“- it n!” chuckled 
Gray. : rri ler that was! 
Did you think I wor y nquire at the 
hotel telegraph office as to whether it had 
peer  ™ nt? Why snou | I throw aw is I ve 
hundred dollars by being too lazy to ask a 
question? 
been frigk 
phere of ‘ Peace 
men!?” 

Silk glared at him defiant]. 

“Well,” he asked, “wh are you going 
to do about it?” 

Gray laughed good-naturedly. 

“I'm going to pay you what I owe 
said he. “I’ve robbed you of your confi- 
de e in yourself; and without confidence 
you can never be a good crook again. I owe 

} you something for that. Moreover, you 
have provided me with nearly two weeks 
! f unalloyed enjoyment. Thi: 
worth something to me. Fi 
been the means of making 
with this young woman; ar : 
) leeply indebted to you. Here’s a thousand 
i dollars, Rountree. You've earned it.” 

Silk accepted the bills Gray handed him, 
stuffed them into his vest pocket, and 
peered at Gray aggressi\ 

“*How about the girl?’ said. “ What 
happens to her? She’s straight as they 
make ‘em; and I shouldn't want her to get 
nto any trouble, with Christmas so close, 
and all that sort of rot 

‘Quite right, Rountree; quite ig 
greed Gray. ‘You needn't worry about 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A MILLION DOLLARS 


**How’s he turned out?” I asked the old 
man. “What kind of a boy’s he been?” 

*‘He’d been better off if he’d not seen 
this racing game,”’ he told me. “It’s not 
been extra good for him. He’s seen too 
much of the high life. And got too muc h 
for doing nothing—the way I see it.’ 

“Well, maybe he’ll steady up now,” said 
I. “And it might be just the thing to start 
him in the shop, like the rest of us did. 
That mightn’t be a bad idea, might it?” 

“No, sir,” said Tom. “I wish you'd get 
him to do it.” 

“Send him round, anyhow—when he’s 
ready,” said I. “I'm pretty busy myself 
now, but the first minute I can I'll see 
him.” 

I was still out to do what I could for him. 
And I felt that way when he got out of 
the hospital and came round to see me in 
my new office. 

‘They said you wanted to see me,’ 
started out, coming in dressed up 
slick and sitting down, looking at me. 

I didn’t take much of a fancy to him, 
or the way he went at it. “ Well, yes,” I 
passing it over. ‘How are you?” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“Just where did you hurt yourself?” 

“TI got it where the old man did,” he 
told me—“‘the right hand.” 

“How is it—good enough to go to work 
yet?” 

“That depends,” said he, looking up at 
me and down again. ‘“ What work?” 

I didn’t care for his cut much, any more. 
He was a good-looking boy on the surface 
toomuch so. And dressed up like a clothing 
ad. He looked too good tome. A good- 
looking boy with a bad eye. One of those 
wise ones you see roosting round in front of 
the garages—dressed up, paring their nails 
and goggling at the servant girls; looking 
down when you go by and looking up and 
staring at your back when you're gone; hat- 
ing everybody that’s got a dollar, on general 
principles; and trying to figure out how they 
can get a few dollars of easy money them- 
selves without getting their fingers dirty. I 
know the breed better than they know them- 
Seeing other people with money 
all the time, makes them al! the 
time dissatisfied. 

I didn’t care much for the way he acted, 
but I told him what I could do for him in 
the shop. I was going to give him that 
as I told his father. And then if he made 
good i would push him along. 

But I could see right away it didn't suit 
him. 

**You haven't got an agency somewhere? 
he asked me, looking up. He kept his eyes 
down mostly, but when he wanted to, he 
looked up and looked at you with that hard 
expression, afraid of nothing on God’s 
earth. 

“No; not this minute,”’ I came back, 
getting a little sore at his ne rve asking it, 
but still hole ling on to myself. “‘But what's 
the matter with your starting here in the 
shop the w ay the rest of us had to? Would 
your hand prevent you?” 

“T don’t know whether it would or not. 
It might. How much is there in it?” he 
said, looking up again. 

And I told him. 

“Aha,” he said. “Well, 
ain't my line. I could make more than 
that as a chauffeur, if I had to.”” And he 
got up and brushed some imaginary dust 
off his tailor- made clothes. 

“You're pretty particular, ain't you?” 
said I, getting hot under the collar finally. 

“What I thought you were going to 
offer me,” he said, not turning a hair, 
“was an agency. That's more my line.” 

I was, as a matter of fact—later, when I 
had one—if he worked out all right. But 
I wouldn't say so to him. 

“If I wanted to,”’ I said, still holding 
myself down all I was able, “I couldn't 
very well give you one till I had one 

vac ant! 

“IT can wait,” he said, staring up again. 

“Well, you'll wait a long time,” I said, 
letting loose a little, “if you turn this job 
down now, before you'll get another job 
from us.” 

“There are other places on earth,” he 
“at that.” 
“There's no 
or us to 


’ he 


very 


selves. 


close to, 


I guess that 


“ 


You got that right,” said I. 
law to compel you to come here 
hire you either!” 
“Let me ask you something,” he said to 
me, turning bac Ka minute— “fora change!” 
“What is it? 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Are you the man,” he asked me then, 
staring down with that insolent ugly look 
in his eyes—‘“‘are you the man that always 
talked so loud about paying his debts—to 
his friends and his enemies?” 

“T generally manage to, ade 
holding back ali { could. “‘Why’‘ 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. “I jus st wanted 
to hear you say it again, that’s all.” 

“T'll say it again all right,” I said to 
him—‘“‘as many times as you want. You 
may find it out yet too. I pay my debts 
to my friends and my enemies! But paying 
up my friends don’t include handing over 
easy money to cheap young cigarette bear- 
ers and clothing advertisements to sun 
their shapes round on the corners, when 
they ought to be at work like the rest of the 
folks.” 

“Yeh,” he said. ‘You're like all the 
rest of them. When they’ve got a couple 
of hundred thousand they always get the 
idea they were the ones that taught God 
how to turn on the sun. 

“Easy money!” he said, looking at me 
with a nasty smile on his face. “‘I suppose 
you think you got a patent on it!” 

“That'll do for you,” said I—‘‘for some 
time. If you hadn’t been so cocky I had it 
all fixed up for something good for you. 
But no, that wouldn't do you. You couldn’t 
soil your hands in a machine shop—not for 
aminute. You're the wise boy, out for easy 
money. You know the patent, that’s a sure 
thing. You know just how it’s done—like 
all the rest of your kind that have bred 
round gasoline the last ten years, like mos- 
quito wrigglers in old rain water. But that 
lets me out. You're all right; you know so 
much about easy money you can get all you 
want yourself. You don’t have to 
round here again asking me for any of it. 
All you have to do is to go out and pick it 
up for yourself.” 

“Don't worry!” he said, throwing me 
another ugly look; and then he went along 
out. I didn’t think much about him again 
till Pase and his wife came back in the 
spring from California. I used to see 
sometimes hanging round the garage, 
we didn’t look at each He 
round there looking and criticizing and 
keeping his mouth shut, and dressed up 
regardless; playing the hero to the rest of 
those bottle-shaped boys, and every fool 
cheap girl in town who had money enough 
to buy a pair of long white shoes. 

I was out in Chicago in the spring looking 
over the agency, when Pasc and Zetta were 
coming back, and the *y got onto my sleeper 
in the Chicago station. 

“Why, hello!” said somebody back of 
me. “‘Look who's here And there was 
Zetta—in a big yellow hs at and a kind of 
yellow and black gown—dressed up to kill, 
coming back from those Southern Cali- 
fornia hotels. 

“Hello; where did you come from 
said I; and grabbed both her hands when 
she held them out to me. And I nearly 
shook Pasc’s arm off when he came back in. 
And we three visited all the evening, until 
the porter wanted to make up the berths. 

“Well, Pase,” I said, sitting down with 
them, “I believe you're looking better.” 

“He is,” said Zetta. “I’m the one that’s 
all done up. I’m coming home to see if I 
can get over this trip.” 

“You don’t look tired 
“You're looking slick.” 

“Tired, no! 
excitement.” 

“Excitement,” I said, watching 
“after traveling all over the world!” 

“Excitement,” said. “Yep. And a 
divorce!” 

“A divorce, 

“Yep, Bill,” 
and deserted wife.” 

And Pasc grinned one of those still old 
grins again. 

*Pasc,”’ I said, 
it of you.” 

“Yes,” said Zetta, rattling on; “ 
the corespondent all picked out. 
heard about these stenographers,”’ she said, 
“‘and these wicked business men. Well, 
I’ve got a new one. I'm going to name his 
carburetor. And I'll get my divorce all 
right too. Any judge will give it to me 
who hears my story once.” 

Pase grinned again when she was say ing 
it, but a little sheepish; but her voice 
sounded just a iittle sharp and jangly. You 
could see there was some sore spot in back 
of that fooling. 
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“T’ll tell it to you, Bill,” she said, 
you can see it for yourself. For six months,” 
she went along, “I’ve been in this humili- 
ating thing—traveling along all over with 
him and his carburetor. It started in at 
Yellowstone Park. Honest! And I leave it 
to him to say I’m right. He stayed inside 
the hotel practically all the time we were 
there in the Park. He couldn’t tell you 
now whether E] Capitan was a name of a 
saloon or a hot spring.” 

“TI just happened to have an idea come 
to me as | got there,” said Pasc to me, 
looking foolish again 

“What'd you do in the meantime?” I 
asked his wife, laughing. 

“Do! What could I do? I let him alone 
finally, with his carburetor. And I found 
the best-looking guide I could and went 
out riding with him, all over. I had the 
finest horse!” she said, looking up. “‘ That 
was the one thing for me, in the whole trip 
I haven’t had so much fun I was a 
kid. 

“But honest,” she said, “you don’t 
know what it is, Bill, traveling alone for 
months with a man who can’t see anything 
day and night but a little brass carburetor 
in back of his eyes somewhere.” 

“Didn’t you get acquainted at the 
tels?”’ I asked her. 

“A lot of stall-fed 
“sitting on the piazzas. 
old knee-sprung men, so 
feeble their legs knocked 
they were dancing. No life left in them 
or they wouldn’t be there. Just 
these p leasure hotels —the y re 
far as I can see—a combination of old 
folks’ heme and nursery. But I did learn 
the new dances,” said—‘‘that’s 
thi ing !"" 

‘Did you teach them to Pasc?”’ 
her, laughing. 

“No,” she said. ‘“ He 
his carburetor!”” And 
harsh, flat laugh again. 

“And of course,”’ she said, “nobody 
danced much with me either. Why would 
they? If a woman can’t get her husband 
to pay her any attention, it’s not much of 
an advertisement for her.” 

“You had enough attention, I 
say, from different to 
any woman, * said Pase 

““There’s one other thing,” she said, “I 
did get out of my trip: I learned to drive a 
car. There was a young fellow at the hotel 
with a runabout who showed me. And 
I’m going right home and I’m going to buy 
the fastest one they make. There’s nothing 
like it. You can take off your hat and put 
down the wind shield—and go! There’ 
nothing like it; you can forget everything 
else in the world—just go!” 

I had to smile at her—and Pasc with 
watching her eyes flash all of a sud- 
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women,” she said, 
And a bunch of 
worn out and 
together when 
like all 
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me 
den. 
**You'll have to look out for her, Pas 
i said; “‘she’s got the speed bug!” 
“*She has.—bad,”’ he told me. 
And after that—speaking of driving 
we got talking about that Chuck Powers. 
They'd heard about that f 


accident of his 
when they were out in Los Angeles. It was 
getting to be a center for motorcycle rz 
about that time. 

“Wasn't it a shame,” said Zetta—‘“‘an 
awful thing! Just think of it! They say he 
was the best motorcycle rider on the 
track—in this country, if not in the 
world. And that means he went the fast- 
drove the fastest thing in the nn f 
faster than anybody has ever gone, except 
maybe that Englishman! Think of the 
nerve it took, and courage! Think of the 
excitement of doing it! And now he’s got 
to stop entirely = that young fellow!” 

“Well,” I said, looks to me worse 

that. It ae to me as if it 
spoiled him entirely for doing any 
else.” And I told them about my experi 
ence with him. 

“But why didn’t you do it?” Zetta sai 
to me right away, when I told her how he’ 
held me up and what he wanted. “Why 
didn’t you give him an agency if he wanted 
it?” 

“How could I,” I came back 
“‘when there wasn’t any vacancy? 

“Why didn’t you make a vacancy then?” 

**And throw another man out?” 

Sure! I would,” she said. 

“You would, I believe,’’ I told her. 
“There’s a woman's idea of business,” 

said to Pasc, a little miffed. 
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“Sure I would—if I owed anybody what 
we owe to him,” said Zetta. 

“Well, if you want to know,” I said, 
getting a little huffy, “I'd have had some- 
thing better for him before he got through 
f he hadn’t been quite so cocky about it 
But since then,”’ I said, defending myself, 
“I’ve been just as well pleased that I didn’t 
than I did I had 
looked up afterwards—and I don’t 
him. I wouldn’t have him at any pri 


do any different 
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“Too darned handsome,” I said. “And 
too much of a regular devil.” 
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me all at once. 
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harder than the ice tha 







t’s been piling up at 


the North Pole for the last five million 
years. I had to smile to myself, watching 
= 


he said, in that nice par- 
ticular way he had when he was pleased 
with the way things were going—‘“‘I believe 
we could begin to start to move toward 
some more permanent basis of capitaliza- 
tion than we have now. It would be better 


“] believe,” 
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for both of us I ex ild get 
of the financing; and you,” he said, with 
his carefully measured out smile, “ could get 
out finally 
company I’ve had whilk 
money.” 

“TI could stand that, too I 

**l imagined so,”’ he said And I cor 
stand, myself, getting some of my money 
back, and getting my 
ened out. Money's pretty easy,”’ said 
Billings, explaining; ‘“‘and , 
putting out quite a variety of automobl 
with more or less success A good 

T 


7 } } ten) 
from under this cor l of 


I’m furnishing the 


own credit straight 


stock 
of them with not 
or earning so much as ou 
something like a little boom in that line of 
and for my part 
taking advantage of it to start in the dire 
tion of turning this thing of ours intoa 
money.” 

“Cash in, eh?” I said to hin We 
you’ve got me with you re : t 
limit. Go after it!” 

“You mean that?” he said. 

“You bet I do,” I answered | 

And then he told me 

“T believe,” he 


many 


such goo 


pects, 


Stock: 


his idea 


said, “the only way to 





do with a thing like is t to 
New York and do it the ng, 
with the really big people. You can go up 
to Hartford, of course, or any smaller 
place. But their market f ‘ ‘ s 
only small and local; they'd have to g 


to New York themselves anyhow Andn 


idea has always been to ¢ self 
New York-— rig! W t 
yourself The miy dange | 
“they’re so big!” 


“*Aha,” I 


Said, and } i i 
showing my hand much. That Wall Stres 
game was something new and strar 


me, but naturally I wasn’t showing 

“They're big,” he said, “and they’re 
sharp. Anda thing like this is only a mout} 
fulforthem. They might eat u Ip 
you don’t look out for them. But on the 
other hand they've got the mac! 





take care of you simply and easily, At 

u’ve got to go to them anyhow, probab 
if you don’t the smaller people will, ver 
likely. The best thing, I always thought 
was to go right therm tt rst place 
yourself. There’s no more danger.’ 

“Go ahead,” I i the | t 
scare you, they don’t me 

I had been watching that bar ng busi 
ness some myself—-there in his bank. Bil 
lings had just made me a dire r thers 

e were the second large 


He ought to: we 
ness in it. But while I was round the 





place I key r eyeballs | ‘ rt 
him and t e other fellows h pita 
he had with him operate it—p g round, 
grabbing off the cream of everything round 
tow I had a little thing r elf by this 
me, that I had lea I wo | ive a 
try at alo ut I was w ng or 
it when Billings went down » see Se 
New Yorkers. I didn’t know how I was 
going to do it, but there is nothing like 


trying to get your hand in 
“How'd you come out with them?” |] 
asked Billings n 
New York 
“TI rather think 
ld me, “on 
preferred stock 


“Good business,”” I said, tl ng first 
of getting 


they'll take it up,” he 


some 


the company out or 


own feet, free of that control of ve 

it for furnishing the money r ed to 
death at being my own man finally, and 
getting the chance at the same time to 
cash in or 


my stock. I thought then, too, 
I might maybe : 
thinking of int 
if I could work it, 
thing on the side. 
- Fir e busine 
ng pretty pleased ov 
but knowing I'd 
the same “That's the 
ping him on the back; “g« 
He didn’t kr 
self when I did anything like that. It 
him jump all over. I did it half for deviltry 
What did I care? I wasn’t af 
now. I knew he’d have to put uy 
any how, as lor g as we were Making Zoo0d so 
So then I went to 
deal of mine right away, seeing what | 
could do with it. There was that little old 
shop that had made spokes for us way back 
in the old bi 
along with us, selling the st 
I'd been watching it for som i 
thought I could get a hold of it at first, and 
see if I couldn’t make a dollar out of it my- 
But now I thought: ‘ Here’s a chance 


self 


this little thing I was 
new deal somehow, 
and cash. in a little some- 


!’ I said to Billings, feel- 


er what he was doing, 





» alter it, be 


mw what to do with him 


work on that Httle 


ycle business, and it kept right 
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You'll Want | 
More Money 
for 1918 


And You Can Have It 


Beginning with the New Year, you can 
easily increase your earnings. 





Just as you want moré money, so we 
want your spare time. 


And we offer you our money for your 
time. 


Hundreds of our active field workers I 
have left us for service with Uncle Sam. 


Yet, during 1918, more than a million 
and a half mail subscriptions for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman will expire. | 


so 


If you can give us your spare time 
averaging perhaps an hour a day—you t 
can help fill the places of those who have 
gone, and easily earn for yourself 


| An extra $10.00 


each week 


We will pay you a liberal commission on 
i each subscription you secure, and offer 
you a salary besides. 





= 


| 
You want the money. We want you. 
| 


Let’s get together. 


A post card addressed to The Curtis i 
Publishing Company, 208 Independence it 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa., will quickly 
bring you our offer. 
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Safe MLK for INFANTS and INVALIDS 


ASK FOR 
and GET 


The Original | 


Nourishing 
Delicious 
Digestible 







Rich Milk, Malted Grain Extract in Powder 
Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price. 


nvalids and Growing Children 
The Original Food-Drink For All Ages 


and work it into this new concern 
it goes through—as a side issue in 
tock deal.” 

ackled it between times—at lunch- 

1 used to see young Allen, who had the 

| place with his father, when he was in at 

where a good many of us used 
to go at noon on account of their cooking 
that good old-fashioned substantial cooking. 

ymetimes met young Allen there, and I 

him to talking now and then. I knew 
old man, who really owned the place, 
through pretty quick—kind of 
1 not very well. And I knew as well 
is ! wanted to that Charley, the son, would 
just as loose for once in his life 
and get out of overalls and drive an auto 
round and see what the world looked like on 
the other side of those grimy old machine- 
hop windows, from seven A. M. to six P. M. 
So finally I worked an option out of them. 
Then I went to Billings. 

When I told him about it he was a lot 
easier than I thought he would be. I thought 
maybe he’d want to be let in on it himself. 
But there was nothing like that came out at 
all when | brought it up. He let me go on 
and expiain it all out 

Can it be worked?” I said. “Do you 
ippose I can fix it to bring it in on that 
ew deal. It would be a good thing all 

for the company “ng 
ouldn’t be surprised at all,”’ he said; 
illy,”” he went on, watching his ciga- 
“‘as I shall have something of the 
ime kind to offer.” 

*Which?” I said 

“Bringing factory 
some way.” 

“Giving up the 


‘ a} 
rine 


nbach’s, 


was getting 


old an 


soon get 


my into the thing 
lease and buying it in 
ompany?”’ 

That's it,”’ he said. 

“Why 
tal Une 
bring the 
tock 


mate di 


not?” said I, thinking. ‘“Cer- 
hand washes the other. We'll 
both of them in on this preferred- 
thing, and both of us make a legiti- 
ilar on it. All right,” I said, “ You 
vo ahead, will you? See what you can do 
about it!” 
I knew then, of course, I'd have to keep 
peeled with him, and this New 
1 too 
went ¢ 


Yew Y 


id me wh 


jown afid talked it over 
orkers and come back 
he thought he could do. 
we worked some more on it together. 
going to put out seven hun- 
,ousand doliars more preferred stock, 
vhat Pase Thomas had, making a 
il There was two hundred thou- 
sand dollars of the old preferred stock in 
the treasury; and they would issue five 
hundred thousand new Of course, this 
‘t have any voting power in the cor- 
It ieft that just where it was—in 
m stock The main issue, of 
between Billings and me to settle 
f two new things in it. 
agreed that he should have 
‘ and fifty thousand dollars of 
t n hundred th ousand dollars of new 
preferred for his factory; and I'd get a 
hu i and ty venty five thousand for my 
thing ‘hat worked us outa good fair profit. 
Ther e rest of the preferred—that didn't 
: mmission to the New Yorkers 
our debts, give us money for 
et us free finally out of 


were 


hon in all 


wouldr 
poration 


he comm 


ally 
aad 


| lease 
ear uj 


ade me stick up my head 

ir and snort—the idea of being free 

a hundred times, of course, 

twenty-five or thirty thou- 

was expecting to clear on 

| was feeling pretty good 

itting watching that New 

huffle the cards and put the 

watching when I could that 
heirs at work 

out after it,”’ I was telling 

) trade I had over 


more 


hine 


ma 


in the 
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to Lembach’s at lufich. “ They can tell you 
something else, but that’s what we've all 
got on our minds nowadays—easy money, 
quick! All of us—from your slick, crooked 
chauffeur, lolling, waiting for the women 
shopping, at the edge of a sidewalk, to the 
head of a trust in his mahogany chair. 

“But we're the dubs,” I said to them 
“you and I. These bankers are the boys! 
We get up before the dew stops falling, and 
hustle and sweat and get covered with oil 
and grease till the stars come out. And 
they drop down at ten A. M. in a limousine, 
and sit there and smoke their cigarettes and 
watch us; and figure how they're going to 
take away what we’ve got and turn it into 
money for themselves. Talk about your 
modern machinery!” I said. “‘They’ve got 
the: machine for you! A regular machine 
for manufacturing money. They don’t 
have to make or sell anything to get it. 
They just make their money direct. I’ve 
been watching,” I told them, “for the last 
year or twoin this town. And I know some- 
thing about them—about their machine 
and how they work it. And it’s a beaut! 
Take it from your Uncle Bill. They’ve got 
their eyes out everywhere in this town; 
nothing gets by them. They’ve got a regu- 
lar system of watching, through the banks 
and each other; they know everything that 
comes up and looks good in town. And 
when it gets ripe they’re there to pick it 
on the dot. They step right up, some way, 
and declare themselves in.” 

**T guess there’s something in that,” 

the fellow that was with me 
Briggs. 
“You bet your life there is!” I told him. 
You know it as well as I do. I used to 
think it was something pretty soft—-some 
pre tty big money! 

‘It might strike some of the rest of us 
right now,” said the other man—that other 
fellow that was with us. 

“Pretty fair,”’ I said, “‘at that, for ordi- 
nary folks. But I’ve got a look in, lately, 
on a new thing—something that makes 
these fellows here look like thirty cents in 
the Waldorf-Astoria. I’ve got a squint on 
these million-dollar boys from New York 
thes se Wall-Street bankers.’ 

Tell us about them 
am... 

You know as much as I do, probably,” 
I said to them-—“‘up to date. We all know 
about the same. Only this,” I said, “I 
know this: I know they’ve got a machine 
stretching all over this country that makes 
this thing here look like nothing. You 
know what you've got to run up against in 
business, getting money,” | told them 
“always. Well, I used to think at first it 
was just myself, not getting in right to get 
them to lend me money— just what you'd 
got to expect to run against naturally in 
any town where they have a big strong 
bank. But, oh no, it’s nothing like that! 
I got a look into it lately, working up a 
little stock deal. 

“This thing here in town is nothing but 
one little cog in a wheel. 

“They’re all meshed in together, all over 
the country, in this big machine — this 
money machine these fellows are running for 
themselves down in New York. You talk 
about coining money! These fellows make 
a million dollars every time we pick up ten. 
You ought to watch them fora while. Oh, 
mamma! Oh, what a graft! What a ma- 
chine they have got! They’ve got the 
whole country watched that way, like Bil- 
lings and his gang watch this town— through 
their banks and agents and one thing and 
another. They all have to come and bring 
their stuff to them sooner or later, from all 
over; to have it turned into dollars. These 
fellows own the only machine for it. All 
they have to do is watch, and hold us all 
up and collect their pay—three million 
dollars apiece every afternoon at three 


o'clock, 


said 
old Piggy 


quick!” said 
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“Oh, I’ve watched them a little here 
locally, boys,” I said. “I’m nobody’s fool 
if Ido look it. I’ve watched them in opera- 
tion. And believe me, one of these days 
I’m going to get my hand in on that; I’m 
going to have some of that easy money 
myself!” 

“Easy money!” said somebody, laugh- 
ing. “Easy money! What do you know 
about that? Bili Morgan moaning about 
easy money! The only case on record in 
the United States of a man who sprained 
his back picking up money out of the road. 
It will be in all the medical papers before 
the month is out!” 

And they all began laughing. 

“Laugh if you want to,” said I. “You 
wouldn't laugh so much if you had to get up 
in the morning and follow me round doing 
my day’s work. You'd be wind-broken. 
Every one of you fat-handed, hotel-fed 
loafers. But after this—you hear me—I’m 
going to let up a little and make my money 
easier. I’m going to get in on this other 
game now and then. I've got a deal on 
now,” I told them, ‘“‘just a little starter, 
that looks good for just a little bit of 
money “s 

“T’ll bet it’s a million dollars, or the old 
boy wouldn’t stoop over to pick it up,”’ said 
this man who was jol lying me, and they all 
laughed again—down to old Hansie, the 
waiter. 

“Laugh, if you want to,” I told them. 
“Go on! I might have my million some 
day, at that. But whether I do or not I’m 
going to take a crack at this game these 
still-faced bank boys are doing. It’s the 
biggest thing in the country, and I’m going 
to le arn it and get in on it. I ain’t afraid of 
them,” I said, ‘nor to match myself against 
them. None of us at this table need to be, 
if we ever got anywhere near an even break 
with them. Did you ever see them?” I 
asked this man. “Did you ever know one 
of those still-faced fellows in that sort of 
thing, personally?” 

“IT don’t know as I have,”’ he 
“very well.” 

“‘A queer breed of cats,” I said, seeing 
Proctor Billings when I said it. ‘“‘Still- 
faced dudes, la-de-da boys—all of them. 
They'd die, every one of them on the spot, 
if they saw Charley Briggs here that time 
he was stewed in Chicago, eating his 
with his knife.” 

**You lie, I never did!”’ said Charley. 

“Not a regular man in the whole bunch 
of them,” I went along, paying no atten- 
tion to him. ‘Not a one of them that ever 
got out in the sand lot with the other boys 
and played a game of ball when they were 
kids. They catch them early,”’ I said, “on 
account of their fine complexions and long 
white fingers.” 

“Like professional 
Charley. 

“Sure,” said I, “‘same thing! And then 
they put them inside these banks and train 
them for years to keep their faces still 
to put over some new deal without turning 
an eyelash. Oh, you've got to watch them,” 
I said, ‘“‘every minute of the day, and have 
a night watchman on them nights!” 

And then I got up. 

“I’m liable to have to see one this after- 
noon,” I said. 

And they all laughed. They knew what 
I meant, of course. And I went over and 
saw Billings’ bank. 

I was feeling pretty strong naturally 
right up in G— with things moving the way 
they were. 

I had been, ever since I’d seen I was go- 
ing to get out from that old stock-voting 
control of Billings’ especially; ever since 
I'd seen I was going to be my own man 
again when this financing was done. 

‘He was just telephoning to you, I think, 
Mr. Morgan,” said Billings’ secretary when 
I got there. He was extra polite, even for 
him, it seemed to me. 


» told me 


pie 


gamblers!”’ said 
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And then I went on through that private 
reception room with the polished wood- 
work and the little pictures of sheep on the 
wall. I had to smile when I remembered 
that other time I was sitting there and 
waiting, shivering in my boots. And I went 
along into Billings’ office and tapped once 
and walked in, smoking my cigar. 

“Well,” I said, sitting down, “‘ how’s she 
coming? What do you hear from our friends 
in New York?” 

And he handed me out then their la 
plan, as they'd finished it. He didn’t sz 
anything. He sat still and let me read it 

“This is just the same, ain’t it?”’ said I. 
“The prefe Tre d stock?” 

“Exactly,” he sz aid. 
“But what’s this‘ 
page. “Here, this is a new one 

“That’s their addition,” said 
Billings. “‘That’s a change they 
sisted on.” 

**Insisted on,” said I. ‘‘ What is it?” 

** At the last minute,” he said, “‘they de- 
cided that to put it through they would 
have to have that two hundred thousand 
dollars of common stock in the treasury, to 
give out as a bonus to their customer: 
two to every seven of prefe rred.”” 

‘They’ve got some nerve ; * said I. 

“Well, that’s what they ask,’ said Bil- 
lings, and closed up again. 

“T don’t like it much—not much,” 
I, PE ni “if you ask me. And I'll 

“I know,” he said. ‘But of course you 
get your share of it with your preferred in 
this new deal.” 

“Yes,” I said, studying some more 
* And so do you. And look here!” I said, 
for it stri ick me the on, n aturally, right in the 
eyes. ‘Look here!”’ I said. ** What 
You must think I’m a wise boy. Oh, no!”’ I 
said. “‘No. No! Nothing like this! You 
can’t t slip anything like that over on me! 
Gad,’ I said, “that’s certainly a raw one, 
even for a bank man! I suppose,” I sai 

you thought I wouldn’t see the little 
in that.” 

“*I had nothing to do with it whatever,” 
he said, getting white and still, and extra 
polite. ‘It was all done in New York.” 

But I didn’t pay any attention to him. | 
was crazy. 

*Oh, no,” I said 


turni ing the 


’ I said, 


Proctor 
have in- 


said 


\ > 
s this 


oKer 


“Nothing like that! 
I'll bust it all up first—and wipe it out al 
together. I like this!’’ I said, getting mad- 
der and madder. ‘Here I am planning 
especially to get out from under your con- 
trol of the company. We agree that I’m 
going to be my own man for once—just as 
much in the concern as you are, no more or 
And now you spring this on me the 
last minute. When this goes through, ac 
cording to the price you set on your build- 
ing and what I get for mine on this other 
thing, you'll have more common stock thar 

I will. You'll have control of the company 
fore ver!” 

‘1 told you once,” he said, gettin ig wl iter 
and lowering his voice way dowr 1, “I had 
nothing to do with the arrangeme nt of the 
thing.” 

“Aha,” I said, “I heard you 
hands you the control just the same, 
it—whoever put it over. It 
it?” I said, facing him with it. 

“No,” he said, cooler than ever, getting 
whiter and colder—as usual, when he got 
mad -_ politer than polite. 

” he said. “And now if you wi 
kin« ily. stop charging round like a wild an 
mal I shall be very glad to discuss it with 
you, if you act like an intelligent man.’ 

“You tell me first,” said I, “don’t this 
give you more common than I’ve 
got? Don’t that give you absolute con- 
trol?” 

“Sit down,” he said, those polished-steel 
eyes on me. ‘“‘That’s what I’m trying to 


talk to you about—if you'll let me!” 


no less. 


But it 
don't 
don’ 


does, 


stock 


} 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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The answer to the Reve Milk Question **From Contented Cows” 
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Avoid pre d Milk Waste 














Use Carnation Milk For Cooking and Baking For Every Milk Use 
~ } A becat 1 use it as re ARNATION Mil nnot | . i ( VARNATION will fill 
Bi it I t” in the can Its full milk id , use to your utmost 
ide until opened, and f.1 veral days there flavor to all food I . , other milk supply 1s need 
“73 ; er. Thus you climin e the i sere gravies, for creamed \ Y vays | 
oe ~ sath: , : : “= , ; : and desserts Ad 1] i! \ Luce 
a ai he re lla! adchvered tomorrow ‘ : oO { ( t M 
Pe Pemmiiienn ohslhen a eileen al richness as desired. If G , 
3 erens makes it go farther in cooking —its skimmed milk in ur cooking aply id nce d I 
purity and safetv are cuaranteed more water " , 
fF we ee For Drink Free Recipe Book 
i or Drinking 
nd Only Pure Cow’s Milk —_—-- Writ 
He! : . . IVE Carnation Milk to the children 100 ¢ 
t ( *ARNATION is only pure cow’s milk rage , 
7 tO CATrink l itin \ ire 
¢. evaporated to the consistency of cream : 7 - : 
a (only part of the water is taken out —noth water as per the directior n I Carn: ation Milk Products Company 
. ing is added). It is sealed airtight in spe Babies, as well as grown-up hrive on 1232 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S.A 
cially tested cans and then sterilized to Carnation. Use it undiluted in ir con scaaamaaane ; 
keep it clean, sweet and pure tea and for making cocoa Remember— Your Grocer Has It! 


Read Directions and Guaranty on Label 





‘ " TRADE MARK REG 

Carnation Sterilized Fvaporated Milk . The high quality of Carnation Sterilized 
is Cows’ Milk reduced to the consistency of 
cream by evaporating in vacuum and then . 
thoroughly sterilized quality of the fresh milk used in its produé- 

This milk will keep until opened. , WED tion as well as to our methods of manufucture, 
After opening it will remain sweet 
several days if kept in a cool, clean 
place. 


Evaporated Milk is due to the flavor and 


This milk complies with the standard fixed 
by the United States Government. 
- ~ . ‘ ’ Ro Mees. y r < 4 i RD 
KEEP IN COOL DRY PLACE we A Nee KEEP IN COOL DRY . PLACE 
ae a é : : 
DIRECTIONS ——. 
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A Merry Christmas 
and 


A Happy New Year 





